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(HOPE’S FACE FLUSHED AS DOLLY RATTLED ON, KNEELING BEFORE BER AND THE BABY !] 


HER MISTAKE. 


i. 


CHAPTER Xix. 


WInTER came on apace. The trees about 
Blairton were quite empty now, and nothing 
but the ivy and evergreens remained. 

Hope had been in the country nearly six 
months, and as day succeeded day the good 
that Dr, Gunter had prophecied was falfilled 
in her. She was not happy in the full sense 
of the word. Such a thing would have been 
impossible, remembering the severe mental 
battle through which she had so recently 
passed, but she had recovered herself almost 
miraculously. 

The sunshine of her nature burst forth 
from beneath the clouds that had gathered 
80 ominously upon it. There were moments 
when she was actually happy in a peacefal, 
restful way. The daily delight of her child’s 
anon. the prond pleasure in his 
quick development and sturdy growth, were 
sweet consolation to the heart that had been 





emptied in vain before her husband's selfish 
indifference. 

Hope’s life took root in her child. She 
could not find gratitude deep enough within 
her to thank Heaven for this treasure vouch. 
safed to her. The dreams, the tender illusions, 
the soft clouds of happy anticipation she had 
once given to her husband were now all woven 


about her little son. 


And without losing altogether that clinging 
interest and sad yearning that such a woman 
as Hope must ever feel for the man who had 
been her first love, she knew that gradually, 
imperceptibly, a change had come over her 
heart—that she could now face the fature 
separated and apart from Hugh without 
flinching. 

That pride and womanly dignity had come 
to her aid, and put to flight the weakness and 
longing that had so oppressed her, and taught 
her that life had been given her for better 
purposes than wasting the best treasures of 
her heart upon a man who cared nothing 
about her, and heeded the grave responsi- 
bilities and duties of a man so little as to 
remain during six long months without a word 





-or @ sign of remembrance to his wife and 
child. 


It was this negleot of his boy that taught 
Hope most swiftly and bitterly what manner 
of man he was that she had chosen for hue- 
band. 

They had parted coldly—sorrowfally on her 
side, sullenly on his. Bat Hepe had imagined 
when she firat came to Bisirton that of 
surety she would receive some news of bim 
from time to time. 

Lady Anne wrote to her—strangely kind 
sad letters for Lady Anne Christie to have 
written—but from his mother Hope learnt 
nothing of her husband's doings, for Lady 
Anne knew nothing. 

She had sent him one sweet, gentle letter, 
written in the peace and loneliness of Blair- 
ton on her arrival there, making no mention 
of the cruelty he had done her, touching on 
no sore subject, but telling him that he must 
send to her did he need her at any time, that 
he was very, very dear to her, and she wa; his 
attached and faithfal wife. 

To this letter there came no answer, and 
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Hope. had grown agcustomed fo the silence as 
the months pasaed, 

“Perhaps he-will remember baby’s birth- 
day,” che said to herself once ia late Noyem- 
ber. But the birthday came and passed, and 


- Hagh, spendirg a smal! fortane in ready- 


money (found somehow. somewhere by his 
mother) on a corbeille of flowers for a fascinat- 
ing Parisian dansense, forgot that so tiresome 
an encumbrance as a child or wife existed. 

He had managed to spend a very good 
autumn, and was settled in Paris until after 
Christmas, then he meant to retrieve his 
fortunes at Monte Carlo. 

He did not think much of Hope, for, gome- 
how, the remembrance made him uncomfor. 
table, and Hugh never willingly allowed 
himself to be made uncomfortable. The 
qnestion of providing for her was taken cff 
his hands by Lady Hampshire, and therefore 
he need not trouble himselfon that score, 

It was certainly a pleasant thing occasion- 
ally to recall Hope's devotion to him. It 
soothed his vanity if anything happened to 
rofiis that major part of hig.capformation, 
but beyond that it was not le to him 
to grasp or comprehend the Qature of the 
treasure he had so indiffgrently plucked ont 
of his life and trodden under fgot. 

“ You are acting very wrongly, Hugh,” his 
mother had saidto him in the last interview 
8 with him. ‘You haye married.gne 
ote sweetest girls ab has been my lenego 

new. Hopejoves you.as men are loved ; 
but she is caly Spann. and some day your 
oruelty tober will work its way, and then,” 
Lady Anne's Jips trembled on|yfor a moment, 

ur eonsciencs whatever 


% like @ woman, preaching like an 
oracle] an, what will happen!" 
Hugh had aneered in zeply. ‘You don’t 

Sheds a mass of santi- 


ment and yand.were I to desert her for 
fifty yeurs she would still love me batter 
her life. She an't help herself. Pity she 
can't. sortof ions are out of 
place now. "i 

So he had @ismi Meosnbien, and so he 
set) sndeutnaparhen he thought of her at all, 
Now an was & little ammaed at her 
Silence; but he never doubted that the day 


would come when he should receive a letter 
from the gil, entreating him to return tober, 
or to send her some.word, some sign of loye. 

Ot Brenda Grant,.or Brenda Woodstock, b 
thought with nothing but bitterness and as 
much hatred as was possible to his cold, selfigh 
nature. 

His momentary fancy for her was gone. Ié 
bad been nurtured, es Brenda had guessed 
shrewdly, more for the sake of her money 
than herself ; and when she had coolly turned 
her back on him at the crisis, and aa coolly 
refused to come to his rescue as he always 
imagined she would do, Hugh could have 


almost killed her for having led him on, and- 


encouraged him to make a fool of himself in 
more ways than one. 

He set his teeth, and swore under hia breath. 
The day would come when he would be even 
with this woman, he said; and then, having 
arrived so far, his anger melted, as every other 
emotion did with him, in a eelfish regard for 
bis immediate comfort and pleasure, and a 
languid indifference to all else beside. 

He eaw Brenda constantly in Paris. The 
Marquis had been too ill to be moved, and her 
visit to Meckrington, and proposed sojourn at 
Blairton, were postponed for a time, 

Hogh had been piqued at first, then amused 

when he found that the new-made Marchioness 
evinced eo little desire for his acquaintance 
as to pass him unnoticed in the street. 
_ He immediately gathered that Brenda 
intended to invade and capture the very 
highest eociety, and that she intended to for. 
get her foolish flirtation with him as qaickly 
&8 possible, 

‘Her next move will be friendship with 
Hope,” Captain Christie said, with a sneer, a3 
he passed Brenda in her luxurious carriage. 


“I think yon will not succeed-very far in that 
direction, miladi.”’ 

It had been a relief passiog words to Hore 
dye peskponsmyant of Brenda's arrival at the 

ic 

She had begun to make some plans for her 
own departure as soon as Lady Woodstock 
should make her appearance on the scene. 

She knew not exactly what she wonld have 
done, for her grandmother was ailing very 
much, and she did not care to leave her alone 
under such circumstances. The news, there- 
fore, of Brenda's enforced absence was 
welcome, indeed, to. Hope. 

omg Hyde did not disguise her pleasure 
either. 

“What mother wants with them here I 
don’t know,” she saidto Hope. ‘I expect,” 
she had added, ‘‘the fitle is the great thing. 
Mother loves a title,” 

Dolly was silent for a moment aféer this 
frank acknowledgment of her mother’s failing. 

“Isn't there a difference, fairy, between 
mother and Uacle Tomas?" she asked, after 
that pange. 

“Their natures are not similar,’ Hope 
answered gently ;  bnt one rarely finds such a 
man ashe dear old Squire!” 

ies rie rs Fe rf cre ne Rood, 
so gentle, sosweet.” Then ; sighed. 
“1 wish mother would think more kindly of 
people,” she said wietfally. ‘'I am ampe.it is a 
great mistake.to doubt everybody. I-—I told 
derco the other day, when ‘ Dolly found the 
‘buttons of her gloye required .abkention,’ 
when #he was talking, a3 she will 


a 


giz) said, lifting her -hig blue eyes 40,Mope’s 
) devely face ; ‘* foranyone can see Mr 
“dae gentleman, apd as hon 


end never even 
gorich, Yetmothe 
Dolly stopped, there was a red epot 
aigher eheck. ‘ We quanrelled about him 
= ¢”” 
“ Abont Mr. Leicester |” Hope said. quickly, 
There was a akade on her face, brought there 
bythe words y had spoken. 


aos 


gently. ‘ Ramember, you. cannot your 
mother's natare, and she is your x I 
amanre Mr. Leicester wonld be grieved if he 
thonght you bad made your mother uagom- 
forsable or unhappy on secount of:him.” 

“I can't help myself,’ Dolly flashed. ‘I 
hate injastice, and I hate listening to unkind 
things abont people I like. Don't you?” 

“It is not pleasant, dear,’ Hope answered 
softly. ‘Rben, to change the subject, whieh wag 
one that distressed her ina manner she coald 
scarcely analyse even to herself, the bell was 
rung, and baby Douglas was brought in. 

Dolly flew to him and covered hia round, 
laughing face with kisses. 

“ T adore him | Icould est him, Hope! How 
sweet he looks in that frock! I do believe he 
has grown an inch since yesterday!” 

‘My treasnre!’’ Hope whispered tenderly, 
as she took him in her arms, and folded him to 
her heart, - 

‘*Ttisa most extraordinary thing haw much 
Mr, Leicester loves that baby—mot extraor- 
dinary, remsmbering how beautifal Douglasis; 
but when one remembers that Mr. Leicester is 
& man, and men don't care for babies. much, 
do they, fairy ?” 

Hope was kissing her treasure’s softs curls 
and wee hands, There was a tiny flash on her 
cream-white cheeks ag Dolly rattled on, kneel- 
ing down, to indulge more feeely in baby 
worship. 

Miss Hyde was devoted to litile. Douglas. 
She looked very pretty with her soft, flaffy 
hair knotted in a picturesque fashion at the 
back of ker head. Hope was never tized of 
admiring the girl ; she was the quintessence of 
happy youth. It was close on Christmas,.and 
the weather was bitterly cold, 





“Oar blanket store is nearly empty,’ Dolly 
said, as she rose to go. ‘Mr. 7 Bays 
thore is great sickness in the towp, Qar soup 


talk, abon 
Mr. Leiceater. It—it, hurts me, fairy!" the | there was trouble growing for 


onreble.as’ a . 
‘she. “I am eure he is very, very fondof Unde yaa no 
remembers that he is » 


“Tshink you are wrepg,daxhing,” eae said. 


d, fairy? 

‘Poor things!” Hope said, holding her 
baby.a little closer in her arm, ‘ Fancy, to ba 
without food or clothing! Oh! Dolly, dear, I 
fear we are very ungrateful and wicked some. 


"You wicked! Uncle Thomas declares 
you are an angel and not.a woman, and i 
am sure Mr, Leicester thinks so too!” 

Hope coloured a little. 

“ Mast you go, dear? This is only a flying 
visit, but we shall have a long day together to. 
morrow, and I must not be greedy.” 

‘* And what about the Quinoy’s ball? Have 
youzmade up your mind what you will wear.” 

“T gball not go.” Hope said, nestling her 
head close to little Douglas's throat, ‘‘ 1am toc 
old for dances.” 

“‘Qh!” exclaimed Dolly in dismay. ‘‘ Not 
go? Qh! I am dreadfaliy disappointed! 
Why. nat, Hope, darling?” 

‘For a variety of reasons too many tc 
enumerate all at once, I am sorry you are 
disa tied, little one.” 

“Obt Peshaps you will change yeur mind. 
Women have got one prerogative. Do—do 
promise to thiok it over, fairy, I muat fly 
now, for I have promised tobe 40 lunch. 
and afterwards I am to drive with mother.” 
Dolly made a wry face. “ Lhate-drivingswith 
mother,” she said,in her id fashion, 

Hope steod at the windew. and “waved: her 
hand to the pretéy little figure aitting behind 
the pair of matghiless ponias. 

It had come upon her slowly.but surelyithat 


a ye. re a omree paput nok in 
” she thou . , Mugipg on , 
ithe dadew returned to a aa: 
idlefaney, 1 fear, and yet Lam conninosd 
bas noteven a thonght thaieuch a ahing 
sanld be. He ia too much fed in his 
own tife-story, whatever it mayhe. is 
own tife-atory, whatever it Dally i 
ay child, a pretty amusing obild. Iam 
grieved for her, grieyed for him, “Bhere-mnst 
i trouhle. 12 Mr. 


ome. disappo and 
Hyde were like ¢ ’ 
ne Gifferent, andyeven then,” Hope. rofiled 


we ’s Jhaie~ weconsejovely, “I fear it 


- ny 
Sec. is tremendgusly popular. Aren’t yon 





Fi 


ueamesorrow tc Dolly. She 8 
Blow should ake, poor little 
that Leicester's hearsig not his 
that-theugh he lives here, and works 
pobly,-hiaspirit ia gone from him, that the 
ve she craves is not histo give. I sometimes 
wish,” Hope mused on 40 heraelf as she 
relinguished -her baby to ~his nurse.and sat 
down befere the fire, ‘I sometimes wish he 
} would open his heart to me ; it would give me 
-@uoh pleasuretobelp him. He is sogentle, so 
tender, to me. What exqnicite tact he has! 
I know, I feel, that there ia no man living who 
appreciates my troubles more than he does, yet 
he never lets me see this. He never by word cr 
deed even ventures to offer me his sympathy. 
His pity wonld not huré me,” Hope said, 
rising and moving to and fro in a restless sort 
of way ; ‘‘ but there is something about Philip 
Leicester that is lacking in other people. [ 
could not go to-this dance.’’ Taere was a red 
flash on her delicate cheeks. ‘I should feel! 
that every glance that rested on me was full 
of pity, and i¢ wonld kill me. I-want.no pity. 
I want nothing but to live here, as Lamdoing, 
peaceful and almost content. Gunnie waa 
wise, as he always ia. Had I sat down and 
lived onlyin my miserable thoughts I should 
have been worse to.day than I.was.six months 
ago. I have, then, much tobe thankfal for, 
despite all ; and while I have such friends and 
my baby, I have the fullest happiness that I 
could ever feel or expec) now.” 


1 


S 





CHAPTER XX. 

‘*You look beantifal!” the Countess said, 
with loving sincerity. ‘‘The living remem- 
brance of your mother, child!” 

Hope bent and kissed the sweet, worn face. 

“I feel quite strange in thig dress,’ sho 
| said, laughing a little nervously. - 
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“ The excitement will do you good,” Lady 
Hampshire said, gezing with tender delight 
at the picture of delicate grace and loveliness 
before her. ‘'I feel inclined to be pleased at 
Mr. Hyde’s illness since it takes you out, 
Hope.” 

Hope smiled, and drew on her gloves slowly. 
If her grandmother rejoiced at the sadden 
chance that took her out of her quiet, regular 
life, then Hope would not spoil that pleasure 
by letting the old lady know how little she 
desired to go to this ball and chaperone Miss 
Hyde in her mother’s absenee, 

“I have left Master Dicky in my room, 
poting over a book of travels, Musgrove,” she 
said to her maid, as she was wrapped in a 
far-lined clonk. ‘I think you had better sce 
that he goes to bed in good time.” 

Tke large luxurious barouche drew up 
punctually at the door of the Rick; and Dolty 
jumped in. 

‘* Darling, you look lovely ! I can’t sse you, 
bat I know you do. Ob! it is so heavenly 
going with you. Mother would have snubbed 
me all the way there and back again.” 

It was useless for Hope to reprove Mizs 
Hyde for her outspoken criticism on her 
mother. Dolly and her mother did not agree, 
and nothing could not make them doso, not 
even Hope's earnest endeavours. 

The drive wasalongone. ‘ Into the next 
county,’’ Dolly declared, bat she chatted so 
incessantly that the time passed miraculously, 
and they had arrived before they were weil 
avware of it. 

‘Madam Quaincy sent Mr, Leicester an 
invitation, and he said be might come," Dolly 
whiepered, as they removed their wraps, ‘I 
— caught sight of Uncle Thomas's white 

ead.”’ 

Hope's appsarance was in its way a small 
event ; and Madam Qainoy, a handsome scion 
of an old French family, welcomed her 
warmly. 

“TI only wanted this,’ she said, as she 
greeted the slender, girl-like woman, 50 ex- 
quisite, 80 dainty, so beantifal in her white 
satin and priceless lace. ‘‘ Now my ball will 
be a success!” 

Hope smiled, and answered in her pretty 
way. She had met Madame Quincy several 
times in London during that eventfal season, 
and had liked her very much. 

The girls of the house trooped about her 
and kissed her, and somehow Hope found 
that the ordeal she had dreaded so mutt had 
turned into a pleasure. 

She refaeed to dance, but eat and chadted 
With one or two she knew; while Dolly was 
besieged by half.a-dozen psrtnefs, and cxrried 
off triumphantly by a good-looking young 
fellow, the son of & baronet as impoverished 
as the proverbial chtrth moute. 

“‘T am afraid [am note chaperone,” 
Hope thenght to herself with a smile, as she 
eaw that Dolly and Mr. Fairley had pro- 
gresved at once into a flirtation. 

She was taken for # stroll itto the cdn- 
sérvatories by her host, and her spirits rove 
nnedneciontly at the sound of the mitisic. 
There wat a pleasure, and yéfa sxdnéss under. 
lying the pleasure, in making acquaintance 
again with the glitter of diamonds, the frou- 
frou of silken skirts, the scent of éxotits. 

Memory revived with these surroundings, 
bat she fed to ovértdtiie mentory if 

Ossible. She was emiling as she walked 

own a long corridor full of palate and sdft 
lights, amd came towards Philip, who was 
leaning against one of the doorwys in tie 
— supretiely handsdihe in his evening 

ress. 

“We ate batterfiies to-night, you and I,” 
Hope said, laughing a little as she shook hands 
with him, and her host had rélitquishéd her 
to Philip's cure. 

is my first ball,’ Philip answered, 
gravely. ‘I feel quite nervons. I am ont of 
my element.” 

Take pity on me and conte ard talk to me. 
I have a message for you from my Douglis.” 

“From Dovugtae?”  Philip’s picturésqte 





face flashed, as it was went to do whenever 
Hope epoke hér baby’s naite. 

‘‘T passed a lovely little corner just now. 
Wa wiil go there,'’ she said, 

Taoey walked down the corridor together, 
her little hand resting like a snowflake on 
hisarm. He had never sven her in 80 costly 
a garb before, and the pictare of her young 
loveliness framed in the simple yet exquisite 
white satin gown made the blood circle about 
his heart in a wild, throbbing fashion. He 
dared not let his eyes rett on her. She tempted 
him beyond hie strenpth; she loosened, as it 
were, the chains'he had been binding about his 
love, snd let it break forth +o torture, and yet 
to fill him with exqui#ite delight. 

*‘ Here 'is ofr corner. * Look how cosy it is, 
Mr. Leicester!” 

It Wasa nook draped with curtains, and was 
cosy, as Hope had said. They could sit and 
see the dancers pass to and fro inthe distance, 
and the minsic came to their ears ina pleasant, 
subdued fashion. 

** And so Douglas has sent me a message,” 
said Philip, as she iewnt back im the corner 
with a little sigh, and he sat on the low chair 
beside her, 

‘*Perhspa you can guets it?'’ Hope sid, 
with a gliovpse of her rare stile, 

Philip shook his head. 

* T have not the least idea,"’ 

“T am afraid you will not iry to guess.” 
Hope said, in playfal; reproving fashion, ‘‘so I 
mast enlighten you. Douglas, then, Mr. 
Leicester, eén@s you his love—would like to 
know why you have tot béen to ses him for go 
long! He ie quite hart with you." 

Philip’s handsome fave flashed. He tufned 
his dark blue eyes f?0m Hope's ecrutiny. 

“T owe Master Douglas many apologies,” 
he said, as lightly as he could. “1 own I 
have negtected him lately, bat I have been 
very busy, afid——”’ 

“Say no more. Yor are forgiven, Douglas 
accepts the apology,” Hope said, laughingly ; 
then she beeatie serious. ‘ Tellme about that 
explosion. Wasit very bad?” . 

** I¢ might have been awfal, the men are go 
careless; they seem to play with their own 
safety. I do atl I can, but cannot persuade 
them to adopt all the neces#ary precautions. I 
have always an awfnl dread that a great 
calamity will come ore of these days.” 

‘Bat they believe in you—like you? Oan 
you not make them more carefal?'’ Hope 
shivered. ‘‘ There ig so much depending on 
the men. Surely, when they know it is a 
quetition of life or death they will be persuaded, 
Mr. Leicester ?”’ 

‘They Iangh at me. They have no fear. 
Born and bred, as is were, in the coal mine, 
they do not feel or think as we do.” Philip 
looked at Hope quickty. ‘‘ But you are shiver- 
ing. Are you cold here, Mrs. Christie? Let us 
move,” 


“I am very comfortable, and I like this 
corner. If you will very kindly ask one of the 
maids to give you miy lace scarf, I shall be 
quite cosy.” 

Philip rose at onte and disappeared, but 
turned back jast as he was going, and 
undraped the curtain that framed the corner 
into an alcove. 

‘** You will not feel the dranght so much,” 
he — as he let it drop, and hid her from his 
sight. 

Hope smiled, and then, asshe was alotie, she 
rested her hedd against the cushions, and 
closed her eyes. 

The ephemeral pleastre she had experienced 
was fleeting fast, and memory, with a pérsist- 
entce sr was absbdlutely painftl, forced itself 
tpon her. 

Fhe foutid herself dwelling on the past, and 
puffériay anéw all the many agonies that had 
come to her in the months gone by. Hugh's 
ntter indifference to hér, his silenes, his 
acquiescence in a complete arid utter sépara- 
tion, seemed to strike her all at oncein a new 
and more cruel light. 

Perhaps it was the contrast afforded to him 
by the man who bad jatt left her~a contrast 


that catie tinconstiously, and yot most Hatir- 
ally, that aroused this sudden feeling. Pérliaya 
it Was the sight of the yohrip, light hearted 
happinets about her—a happiness that mide 
ker own blighted life seem mote desdlate, 

Hope could not have told exattly wWhai 
brought it, but the fecling cuttie atid drove the 
weg from her lips, and the odldir from hex 
ace. 

She was, after all, little more than a girl, 
and yet at the very thréstiold of life her joy 
and happiness was torn frota ker, 

She had lalled hérself into a sott of forget- 
fulness throvgh the past months, but to-nighi 
the sort of mentél coma was bréKén, afd she 
realised her ptsition in all its Khumillatizg aid 
bitter pointy. 

She shivered a little in her solitids. Ina 
sort of incomprehensible way she yeariiéd fox 
something to cétafort her, somebody to lead 
her out of this labyrinth of painful thought. 
She had never felt so keenly her isolated ooc- 
dition before. She was vexed with hertelf for 
letting her trouble come upon hér anéw, 
particularly at such a nioment. 

“ When he retttns we will go back to (ke 
ball.room again,"’ she skid to herself. 

Suddenly two voices sontded close behind 
that @roppéd curtéin that veilsd her trom 
sight; atid she hedrd two people seat tidm- 
selves inimediately against it, preventifg all 
egress, 

“ The heiress is enjoying herself. A pratiy 


‘girl!’ said one of the voicés—a man’s. 


“Can't compare with Christie’s wife,” <as 
the atswer from a second man. 

“Oh! no; but she is something ott of the 
common !” 

Hope colouréd oriiison, avd felt very 
uncomfortable. She was too shy t6 nidve and 
make her présence known, and yet it was not 
pleasant to her to be so aittated. 

“Where is that blackguard?” the fices 
speaker asked. 

‘‘ Christie! Oh! playing the uéhal guide. 
Hanging on to little Désités at Monte Caro. 
The girl is infatuated abotit him, and wuld 
give him every diamond she potsésséd. Can’s 
understand how it is Christie gets on s6 weil 
with women. He is the nidst absdiutoly 
selfish msn I ever know, and that is sayiig a 
good deal.” 

* Déairéa can’t have much to give hin.” 

‘‘ What she has he will have, that you can 
be very etre of. The man is a born spend- 
thrift. He ran through his wife’s bit of 
money preity sharp. He only married her 
for that, of course.” 

“Poor little thing! I pity hor from my 
heart. She has madea bad bargain. ‘Tiey 
are quite stparated, I hear?" 

‘Oh! Christie will return to her to. morre w 
if she happens to come into anything when 
old Lady Hampshire dies.’ 

‘‘T am hanged if she should take him back 
had | anything to say in the matter.” 

‘‘Women are strange craaturés,” the other 
said, reflectively. ‘No dotibt this sweet fino 
thing lavivhes'a love on Christie that a mea 
his superior in every sense would never gét.'’ 

‘* Well, of course, that may be 60; bas, bury 
it all, you know in euch # case us this it is 
putting a woman to a very sévere tost— 
practically deserted by her husband, and lefs 
to live ont her yotng life as best she can, 
while he goes philandering all over the face of 
the globe. Wothén are strange oréaturés, ag 
you say, bat if I were a woman I think is 
would take a great deal to makes me forgive 
sach conduct as Christie’s. Why, he is 
making himeeif the talk of the Riviera. One 
ostinot afiche oneself to stich a well-known 
little individual ax Désirée without paying 
the cost of the folly ; and, to say the least of it, 
the position is distinctly humiliating for this 
poor little wife. There ought to be some easy 
law,” the speaker finished, warmly, ‘ whereby 
a woman could free herself from the bonds of 
such a matriage as this. Divorce has an ugly 
adund, use it which way you will, but itis o 





deuced shame that a lovely young woman like 
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that should be condemned to such an existence. moment was almost more than hc could bear. 
It is a life waeted |"’ His whole being yearned over her, aa she gat 

‘Do you remember the Winslows? There crouched up as unlike the radiant beauty of a 
was @ similar case. She was one of the few moments before as it was possible to 
sweetest of women.” jimagine. He had not the key to this change, 


Hope, crouching back in her corner, heard but he knew without words that is arose in ; 


the two men rise. They did not walk away some way through Hugh Christie, and the 

at once, but evidently stood in the corridor. | hot anger that came suddenly to him almost 

She could hear them chatting away on a overpowered him. 

dozen different subjects. She felt atrangely | He turned and was about to move away, 

hot, yet her hands when they clasped them- , but Hope stopped him. 

selves together were quite cold. She was} ‘' Please don't go, Mr. Leicester. I do not 

trembling from head to foot. ; want to be alone. I think I am very stupid; 
In a vague, almost mechanical, way she had , bat you—you seem to understand me, and— 

imagined that her affairs must have afforded ; you do me good.” She took the shawl from 


much food for gossip. Bat she had lived out him and wrapped it about her. ‘' I think after 


of the world so entirely these last six months all Iam a little cold she said, with a wan 
she had almoat learned to forget that suffering ;smile. ‘‘ Please sit down again, What were 
which every proud woman must endure at the , we talking about when you went away?” 

bare thought of publicity and comment on; ‘I think we had got as far as little 
the most delicate and sacred matters of her Douglas,” Philip said, obeying her in every 
life, way, and trying to be as natural and easy as 

This brief conversation she had overheard ; possible, There was a flash on hia face, and 
came upon her like a thunderclap, and roused his ears rang again with her words, “ You 
her out of the sad yet peaceful, dreamy condi- | seem to understand me, and you do me good!" 
tion in which she had lived and moved and , How little she knew the joy those few simple 
had her being for so long. words had given him! 

The pity expressed for her stung her to the; Hope had drawn cff one of her gloves, and 
quick. The position was, indeed, distinotly passed her cold hand over her eyes. 
humiliating. As these men had said socalmly| ‘About Douglas!" she repeated, her lips 
and easily, her husband's shame was reflected trembling, ‘' About my baby!” A little moan 
on her and on her child. ;esoaped her as the recollection of Hugh's 

Her heart, burning with an anger that had degrading conduct returned to her. ‘ Almoat 
never entered it before, gave a sudden throb, ,I wish,” she said, in a choked, hard sort of 
The fall misery and horror of her position ; way, “that my baby was not here!” Then 
seemed to come upon her all at once. Shedid , she gave a little ory, “‘ Oh! whatam I saying? 
not until this moment realise how brave she My baby, my Douglas, my only happiness! ”’ 
had been, what an almost superhuman fight | She put her hands over her face and burat 
- re fought with herself, and with all her j into a fit of weeping. Philip paused only a 

ifficalties. 
some chain had 4 that had girded her, her. The curtain was dropped again, and her 
abont, and fitted her for this fray. grief was cut off from all observation. 

The news of Hugh’s farther infidelity and, He crew a seat near and sat down close in 
dishonour, communicated in such a way, front of the curtain. From within he could 
seemed to throw her all at once from the, hear her broken sobs, and each tear she shed 
meadow land of peace and rest to the further- seemed to draw a drop of blood from hia 
most depths of the dark abyss, which shame heart. Philip Leicester had faced some 
and cruel disappointment had stretched ready terrible moments in bia former rough, wild 
for her young feet. | life; bat of all moments cod pom moments of 

been equal to this 


‘nis brows met suddenly in a frown. 


In this moment Hope saw not one ray of pain and anguish, none h 


light, not one touch of comfort. Not even the 
remembrance of the gentle lady at Blairton, 
nor her brave, bonny boy, could soothe her. 

Every nerve in her body was quivering, 
Every hope, every sense of pleasure, of peace, ; 
was gone—gone she imagined for ever, never 
to return. \ 

She looked up with a staré as Philip drew 
back the curtain, and appeared with the shawl 
on his arm. 

‘*] am afraid you will have imagined I have 
been making this shawl,” he said, lightly, then 


The sight of her white, drawn face gave 
him a sudden, sharp pain. He had left her a 
lovely girl, with a smile on her lips that almost 
banished the sadness in her eyes now. 

Bhe looked haggard, almost old, with an 
expression of such suffering in those marvel- 
lous eyes that was beyond description. 

He stood for & moment undecided. Hope 
began to collect herself. She suddenly remem- 
bered where she was, and who was with her. 

‘* You—are very kind. Mr. Leicester,” she 
said, her lips moving stiffly and with difficulty. 
‘*7—am ashamed to have given you so much 
trouble. I—I am quite hot now, and I have 
sat here so long. They—Dolly will——" 

She half rose, but her limbs refused their 
office, and she fell back again on her seat, 

‘* Please don't move,” Philip said, hurriedly. 
“* Miss Hyde does not want you; she is quite 
happy and very busy. You are not well, Mrs, 
Christie, You could not do better than remain 
where you are. No one will disturb you here, 
andif you will allow me I will get you some 


salts, and then mount guard outside so that 
your hiding- place is not discovered.” 

He scarcely knew how it was he spoke so 
easily, so quietly, as though the sight of a 


in point of suffering. 

“I would give my life to spare her one 
second'’s sorrow,’ he said to himself in a 
dumb sort of way, ‘‘and yet I can do nothing 
—I must do nothing. I must sit by and see 
her suffer as she suffers now, and Garry my 
love untold to the bitter end. Oh! my heart, 
my life, my love, if you could only know! 
There might be some comfort to you in the 


| knowledge, though happiness be denied to you 


for ever.” 

How long he sat there he did not know. It 
must have been an hour or more. Sev 
people looked at him curiously, and once now 
and again his young hostees tried to tempt 


him to dance. Dorothea Hyde pouted as she 


walked past him. 

“I thought you were fond of dancing?” 
she said. 

‘‘I am too old for daneing, and my knee 
hurts me,” Philip replied, with a amile. He 
had injared his knee slightly in the beginning 
of the week. 

** You are most unsociable!’’ Dolly said, 
with another pout. ‘‘ Have you seen Hope? 
She bas vanished from mortal eyes.” 

“Mrs, Christie was here a little while ago. 
Are you anxious to leave. Miss Hyde?” 

‘‘Oh! no, no, no,"’ Dolly oried, and she 
hurried her partner on. 

Philip sat looking after her. For the first 
time in his life he envied her her youth and 
light-heartedness, not for himself, but for that 
other who was so very little Miss Hyde's 
senior, yet for whom all light and joy seemed 
gone, 

Hope's voice roused him. 

He pushed aside the curtain, and found her 
very pale, with the tear marks showing on 
her face. 





suffering woman, and particularly this one, was 
nothing to him, and yet the bitterness of this, 


Hope put out both her hands. 
‘‘My friend,” she said, brokenly, ‘ my 








beat, my truest friend. I—I— cannot thank 
you—bat——_” 

Philip bent his head, and kissed both the 
little hands. 

* Does such a small thing deserve thanks ? 
Do you not know that to serve you in anyway 
is happiness to me?" 

He spoke without thinking, unconsciously, 
involantarily, and Hope's eyea resting on his 
face noted the red flash that came there, and 
the eager intensity. 

She drew her hands away slowly, feeling 
suddenly an extraordinary sense of pleasure 
and comfort, definite yet indefinable. It was 
not the moment to analyse her feelings. Her 
head was aching, her throat and eyes burning 
from her sudden passion of grief. Yet all at 
once it was as though some fairy’s fingers had 
Jain themselves upon her troubled heart and 
brought her peace, 

Without a word she put her hand on hia 
arm and let him lead her away. 

He took her into the conservatory, where 
the lights were dim and her pale cheeks 
would be unnoticed. Then he went to seek 
out Dolly, and mancoavred so well, that al- 
most before Hope knew it she was driving 
back to Blairton, with Dolly half-asleep be- 
side her, and the memory of Philip Leicester's 
beautiful eyes and his warm hand-clasp to 
chase away the gloomy thoughts that might 
come. 

“If I have sorrow I have also some joy,” 
Hope said to herself, as she thought of him. 
Pb no is good when it senda me such a 


And that strange, indescribable sense of 
comfort that Philip's presence had brought 


, . lingered until Hope had lain her weary head 
It seemed as though suddenly | moment; then, white as death, he roseand left ' 


on her pillow, and was lost in a deep, dream- 








less sleep. 
(To be continued.) 
THE MILLIONAIRE’S 
DAUGHTER. 
—0:— 


CHAPTER V.—(continued.) 


‘Tae Souths of Liverpool are numerous. 
There is one family that I hope sincerely you 
do not belong to,"’ he said, tremulously. 

‘*My father is Henry South, and he is a 
, replied Vesta, carelessly. 

is face was turned from her, and she did 
not see the deathly whiteness that overspread 
it, or see the despair that crept into his blae 


eyes. 

m His daughter above all others!"’ was the 
muttered words that rose to his white lips; 
but he crushed them back, crying out to him- 
self that surely this was the cruellest stroke 
that fate had yet dealt him, for he loved this 
dark.eyed girl as he had never loved anything 
in his life before. He had loved her from the 
first moment his eyes fell upon her flowerlike 
face, and he himself in that moment 
how it was.to end, 

He was gay and careless—a beauty wor- 
shipper; but no one had ever attributed to 
handsome Ralph Stoddart a dishonourable 
action. He reverenced all women for the sake 
of. his mother and fair sisters. No broken 
hearts had been laid at his door; he was 
no trifler. He was a young man of the 
strictest honour. 

Oar readers must bear this in mind when 
they read what follows. 

‘+I will be happy while I may,” he thought, 
shaking the fit of despondency from him by 
a@ violent effort. 

It was so beautiful down in the deep green 
glade! The sunlight filtered through the 
thick, green foliage; the ground underneath 
their feet was a carpet of wild flowers—blue- 
bells and white hyacinths, pale straw 
blossoms, and purple foxgloves. Over 1 
where the thick branches met, the birds were 
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singing as though hope and love were dawning 
for them. 

This was something like romance, sitting 
under the spreading shade of the green trees, 
listening to the singing of birds and brook with 
this handsome hero by her side, with his 
bonny blue eyes, full of unspoken love, riveted 
on her face. 

‘‘T almost feared you and Miss Saville had 
goue when twelve o'clock came and you were 
not here,”’ he said, “ for I heard over at the 
village that the present school term was to 
close a week earlier this season than usual,” 

4¢ Yes, the girls all went home early this 
morning,” replied Vesta, with a very troubled 
face, ‘‘ all with the exception of myself. For 
some reason quite mystifying to me I am to 
‘be kept here a whole fortnight longer.” 

‘*To be cooped up in the school-room 
alone?” he asked, surprisedly. 

“Qh, no. I shall not have to study; I can 
zvoam about the grounds where fancy wills,” 
she answered, ‘Bat, for all that, it will be 
very lonely now that the girls are all gone.” 

‘*T shall be staying here a few days longer 
in the village,” said Ralph, erly. ‘Do 
you suppose Mrs. Latham would permit me 
to call upon you?” 

Vesta drew back with a merry laugh. 

‘You do not know her,’’ she answered, 
laughing. ‘I would not dare mention your 
mame to her—she has such a terrible aversion 
to men, Why, she would forbid me even to 
speak to you.” 

** You would not be pleased at that ?'’ ques- 
tioned Ralph. 

“No,” confessed Vesta, hot blushes dying 
her _ dimpled face. 

‘Nor I!” he exclaimed, energeti- 
cally. “If she were to imprison you—keep 
‘you under lock and key because of it—I shouid 
be your Prince Charming. I would find some 
‘way to resoue you.” 

Suddenly they heard the great bell sounding 
from the far. off village. 

‘‘Two o'clock! I never dreamed I had 
stayed so long!” cried Vesta, starting to her 
feet in alarm. ‘ Why, the time has fled so 
‘quickly that it has scarcely seemed ten 
minutes to me! ” 

‘“‘Tam so glad to hear you say that!” he 
ried, delightedly. ‘' Would you like to see 
me again?” he asked, abruptly; adding, 
wistfally, ‘‘ Would you care for it?” 

“Do you want to see me again?” stam- 
mered Vesta, in girlish confusion, raising her 
dark eyes for one half moment to those fatally 
winning blue ones, and then dropping them 
quickly and shyly. 

‘‘More than I can tell you,” he answered, 
earnestly. “If you will only say that you 
would oare for it I will manage in some way. 
Do you care?” he persisted. 

“T shouldn’t mind,” she faltered, shyly. 

‘‘ Will you come here to-morrow at this 
4ime?’’ he pleaded. “ Do come!” 

‘*T cannot tell—perhaps. Good-bye.” 

“TI will not say good-bye—that seems as 
though you never intended to see me again. 
I will say au revoir.” 

He saw the pretty dimpled face grow 
crimson as she met his glance, and he dared 
not look again, for the impulse was strong 
upon him to kneel there at her feet and tell 
her the passionate love that was in his heart ; 
but that last parting glance had sufficed to 
trouble the calm, still depths of Vesta’s young 
heart. 

She walked quickly back to the seminary. 
Somehow the world seemed a little changed 
to her. Of course it was the same path she 
had traversed so short a time before, but now 
it seemed a little different—the light of the 
sun seemed more golden, the fragrance from 
the flowers more sweet; even the birds in the 
branches seemed to be singing a new song. 

For an hour Ralph Stoddart stood motion- 
less under the trees where he had parted from 
Vesta. 

“TI ought to go where I can never see her 





sweet face again,’ he muttered, huskily ; 
‘and yet how can I, when I love her so?”’ 

It had been only a week since he had firat 
looked upon her face, but he loved her from 
that first moment with an iniensity that sur- 
prised even himself. To youth love's sweet 
dream comes quickly ; yet there was & reason 
—ay, and & grave one—why he should have 
gone on his way and not braved fate by loving 
this fair young girl. 

At that very moment Mrs, Latham and one 
of her grim assistant-teachers were searching 
impatiently through the grounds for Vesta. 

“Of course you know best,”’ her companion 
was saying; ‘but Vesta South, in my 
opinion, is far too wilful to be permitted to 
roam where she pleases without restraint. 
You see she has gone beyond the grounds into 
the glen. I was relieved, I assure you, when 
I heard that the young man connected with 
the tennis affair had left the village.” 

Mrs. Latham, usually so grim and stern in 
all things, thought nothing of Vesta’s wander- 
ing off into the flower.laden dell; and in not 
searching there for her she committed a great 
error, she told herself in after years. 

‘*‘ The birds and fiowers cannot put nonsense 
ag girl's head,” she told her companion, 
grimly. 

Her peace of mind would have taken flight 
at once if she had but dreamed that among 
the fragrant roses larked a young and hand. 
some man | 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘Tue days that followed flew by on golden 
wings. 

It so happened that no day passed on which 
Vesta did not see handsome Ralph Stoddart. 

It was never by appointment—always by 
accident, as Vesta supposed—and she grew to 
look forward to seeing him with an eagerness 
that even she little dreamed of herself. 

Oh, foolish, beautifal hours spent by the 


brookside or wandering through the glen! 


What a pity it is that love and youth cannot 
last for ever, and that romance should ever fade 
away after a brief existence, like the flowers 
that come and go. 

He had frankly told Vesta jast how it 
happened that he had come to the village with 
the tennis team—his father, a wealthy Leeds 
banker, had disinherited him because he would 
not a marry & woman whom he had selected 

or him, 

There had been & stormy interview between 
father and son, Ralph stoutly maintaining 
that he should certainly please himself when 
it came to taking a wife, and that he would go 
down to the grave in single wretchedness if he 
never came across a girl whom he could love, 
and that it he ever did finda girl whom he 
could care for he would go through fire and 
water to win her. 

‘‘You will go out into the world a beggar. 
Work for your living! That will bring you 
to your senses,” the old banker had cried, 
stormily, little dreaming that his son would 
take kindly to this alternative ; but in this he 
had reckoned without his host. 

‘* You shall never have cause to say that to 
me again, father,” Ralph had answered, 
spiritedly. ‘‘I am no white-handed idler. I 
oan work for my bread, and I believe it will 
taste all the sweeter for being earned. I can 
at least get book keeping to do in the autamn, 
but in the meantime, now that it is mideum. 
mer, I can go out with a tennis team. I can 
earn enough money from what has hitherto 
been but mere sport to me to carry me through, 
and leave me something over besides.’’ 

The banker never dreamed his son meant it, 
and he would not believe it until he actually 
ascertained that it was the truth. 

Ralph had indeed gone with the tennis 
team, but he would not recall him. 

** The craze will not last for ever with him,” 
he said, grimly, to himself. ‘‘He will soon 
be back.” 


And another thing Stoddart had confessed 





to Vesta. He had sprained his arm in saving 

her, and, although he did not wear it in a 
sling it was painfal still, and for that reason 
his companions had been forced to leave him 
in the little village of Grassmere. 

The day came at last when Vesta came to 
him, telling him, with paling cheeks, that she 
was to leave on the morrow. 

She was startled at the change that came 
over his handsome face. All in an instant it 
was as pale and haggard as death. 

‘*T cannot lose you so, Vesta!’’ he groaned 
—ves, it had come to that—he collel her 
‘* Vesta” now. 

“‘ Why could you not come and visit at my 
home?” she said, blushing deeply. “I am 
sure both papa and mamma would be delighted 
to see you, and have the opportunity of thank- 
ing you for saving my life.” 

He clasped her hands and looked down into 
her face with something very like horror 
written upon his own. 

‘' Vesta,” he cried, ‘for the love of Heaven, 
if you value our friendship never mention my 
oe to your father—never describe me to 

im ” 

“Why not?” asked the girl, in puzzled 
wonder. 

“‘T cannot tell you now,” he cried, hoarsely. 
** Do not ask it; only promise me this: make 
a solemr vow to me here and now that you 
will not mention my name to him.” 

‘I won't if you really wish me not to,” she 
said, lightly. 

“You promise solemnly?" he oried. 

“Yes,” she answered. 

A great sigh of relief broke from his lips, 
and he seized her hands, covering them with 
passionate kisses. 

‘*‘T must go,” cried Vesta, rather startled at 
this, the first real demonstration of affection 
handsome Ralph Stoddart had ever shown 
towards her since that awfal hour when he 
had clasped his strong arms so manfully 
around her, whispering to her that he would 
save her fair young life or perish with her. 

‘Won't you come, if only bat a few 
moments, and say good-bye to me this even- 
ing, Vesta?” he pleaded. ‘I will be stand- 
ing by the entrance gate when the moon rises. 

; Come, if but for one moment. I must see you 
in. ” 


She promised, and, Heaven help her, she 
lived to rue it all her life afterwards! 

With bent head Ralph walked slowly away 
a the glen that had been such a heaven to 

im. 

‘Oh, if the past could bat be undone,” he 
groaned under his breath. ‘I would give my 
life to win beantifal little Vesta, but ——”’ the 
sentence never was finished. 

A heavy hand fell on Ralph's shoulder, and 
& voice that made him recoil as though a 
serpent had suddenly stang him cried out in 
his ear,— 

‘‘Do you intend to walk right over me, my 
dear fellow? Where are your eyes, anyhow? 
And what are you in such a brown study 
about?” 

Ralph wheeled sharply around, 

‘Eric, is this you?" he cried, ——— « 
eyeing the man who stood before him y 
; —suspicioasly, 
| “Is not my voice proof positive, or do you 
{ 





believe in making assurance doubly sure, my 
dear cousin?” he asked, throwing aside a 
shoulder cloak, slouch hat, and heavy black 
beard and wig as he spoke, and, standing there, 
cool and smiling in the summer sunshine, was 
; ® man fair, young, and handsome—the very 
, Qounterpart of Ralph Stoddart himself. A 
‘ ¢win brother could never have borne a more 


perfect likeness to him. 


“Eric Stoddart!” breathed Ralph, 
hoarsely. 
‘‘ Precisely,” returned the other, adding, 
‘¢ And now that I have convinced you without 
| @ doubt as to my identity, I shall again don 
, theee deceptive auxiliaries to my comeliness 
and propose that we have a little qaiet chat 
together.” 
“I have nothing to say to you,” cried Ralph, 
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bitterly. ‘: Why.are yon here ?. How dared you 
fotaine aot ly. deanboy,’’ returned th 

‘s y, softly, my a! r e 
other... “1. pray.you doupot .indnolge in ugly 
expletives. RInweply.to youn.firet. qneation I 
anspenawer, I dared .a.greatdeal for the pur- 
pase-o8 sesing you, andahe. same answer. will 
serve for question nasser. fo, by..adding,. I 
Do prebhy -well.con .dewn-for tands, aed I 
Ahenghs pe §. 500 .gonld..help, mein -that 
line until I bappenedto overhear a.conple. of 
cha p3 discussing she affair. you had: mish your 
datber,.and thas he.had disowned you. 

“Why, it mnat have been thadeuce.of a 
racket you. bad with the. governor,.and all 
abouts woman too. Lumystsay, though, the 
governor was right.in. shat iostance,.apa a 
pretty fool you are fo.sbrow,over an heiress 
with two millions ef,money. Lord! I.wish 
I'd exer get.auch achance. :Why, L.wouldn’t 
care if sha was.sixty,.and.es ugly.agéhe wile 
of the very devil bimself--ahongh, by tha way, 
ik ien’t recerded whether. bia. satanic méjesty 
iamazried.or.single. Reasibly heita.widoner ; 
they generally have lesaoithe angel and-mare 
of the devil about them,” 

Ralph. Stoddart . was..gazing, at his.com- 
psnion with s glance of withering scorn. 

*t Ldecline. to.disquas my affeira mish you,”’ 
ke.said, banghtily. ‘*Why.are youhere? I 
ask again.” 

“Now, Ralpb,do not.pntion those high.and 
mighty airs seith.me,’\ zetnrmed. the other ia 
an injared tone, ‘‘ Remember that I saved 
the life of both. your fesher and.yonrasif. once 
wpon @ time, and yoneawemeatdeasi.oivility 
for. that ;.ay,. and-even tbe listie, isiater, whom 
yea love so well would.now belying.dead. bus 
that I risked my life to save,hers.” 

** Fargive.me, Eric, | do.eften forges. that,” 
mausmared Ralph, boarsely ; ‘bat bawe I not 
qaite psid.op that.debt of gratitude in shat 
Henry .Santh, affair—when-yonu forged .your 
erployer’s name and cashed fhe. ue, and 
when jou. were arrested. and-heid:for arial I 
carge.and stood by you ;.ay, we siood. side, by 
side, both denied the crime, and.the clerk could 
nottell. which one of ua,was innocent, which 
one.gnilty ; shen I branded. myself, as.it, were, 
wiih a heinous crime, .gnd.all io save. yon, 
and they had to let yon. go free, and. the.elend 
stancs against us both to this day in he 
Liverpool courts,and now yomare wanted-for 
other crimes for. whieh you. had. to fly ;-but 
reat. asaured if you are apprehended I.shali 
never shield you. 

‘*T paid the debt of life, Heaven help me, 
with my honoar. Come to me in an bour's 
time, to my hotel,’’ continued Ralph, abruptly. 
‘J cannot talk to you row,’’ ana turning on 
bia heel he walked rapidly away. 

His.companion looked after him with a lisile 
dow diabolisal Jaugh on. his lips. 

‘‘ Ah, if.he but dreamed what brought me 
to the village of Grassmere, this Heaven-for- 


saken.out.of.the way place, that saint would | 
upset, my plans if it cost him his head. He | 


ehall never Know that I have recently learned 
that Henry South has a daughter, an only 
child, who will inherit his million of money. 

‘+ Henry. South prosecnted me and hoanded 
me ont of the country, and if he could but 
cast his eyes on me he'd haye me behind 
prison kara for the rest of my life; but I will 
take a glorious revenge on him. I will strike 
Jhia heart through his pretty danghter. His 
money shail fall into the hands.of the.man he 
abhors. Ha, ha, ha! And after I have.won 
the girl whom I detest now for her father's 
sake, IL will crush her heart—so.” 

And se he spoke he ateppad ont of his way 
io,erush the hearts ont of the modest daises 
and tender violets, and stalked .on, leaving 
shams lifelega and bleeding in the path behind 

im. 


‘* Mrs, Latham’s ashool,’’ he said, cananlting | 


bis smemorandam.baok, ‘that must be some- 
where near here. I will wait until.dask to 
esep around there and reconnoitre the place, 
and Jay ont some kind cf a plan for a 
romantic meeting with Vesta South. ‘The 
heiress mast be mine at any cost!” 
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@HAPTER VII. 


Tun interview, which. Ralph & had 
omith bia gagein Eria. at spe yp tel. Was 
Sia seston oes 
sgivip sqm, 

che Reet that he aouid, possibly spare, 
even Le gt hy ree wees ie ee aes 

7 88. 2Ufid, Ww 

yn tye ee ll st ioulars, 


wouldJeave. the try. -aqay, start- 
' alee Abe goun TsHASROUS: y 


ing from Ge 
“ T shall not see you. again,” Balph said,..as 
he parted from his.couain. at sunset. ‘ Lshall 


ba too busy,this ing to,talk with you.” 
Erio ont his hand vary weacef all n bat 
the other drew. hack. and.stern, 
‘It ia. nos the ban onest. man, and I 


relase to takeit,” he.paid; and, turning away, 


he walked ly down jhe path. 

Ralph Staadars, Trans i thongh he , was, 
aight bave trembled had he ghanged to, sarn 
back, and see the expression on his aausin’s 
face. It.was,the. melignant.expreagion of, & 
fiend incarnate. . P 

Eric looked efter him with eges, that tainly 

atened, with intence rage. 





made that remark, my fine, honourable 
congin!”’ he hiased. “ L wall make you repent 
it, .and ask pardon for. it..on :your bended 
ignees! Ab! if Lbat.knew.of.a wayto atab 
that haughty heart of yours I , would go 
through fire and water to accomplish it! My 
revenge will overtake you some day, and when 
it does—beware!”’ 

Eric had promised to leave Grassmere by 
the midnight train, bat even while agreaing to 
this he ‘annie the © wold that pet 
creep up te-the lips the en. moustache .con- 
cealed, and thought bow far..this was from 
kis actaal plans 


He meant to.leave, shat waa true ; but only 
for the, purpose of. taking up bis abode: fora 
week or.s0 an. anather-lissle village two. miles 
distant—a place «hat Ralph had eyinesd a 
dislike for and. which he never visited, there- 
fore he. would neger dream of his shor&sojaucn 


there. 

The ides of fiading his conain and .getting 
what money he could from.him: had.been. by 
mo meang-the incentive that bronght: him to 
the quiet village, as .we -have previously 


He bad heard that Henry South, the great 
shipowner of Liverpool, bad a young and 
exceedingly pretty danghter, and he had come 
to she village for the sole purpose of. seeking 
| her ont.and wooing and winning her if it. was 
within bis power. 

Ab ! .what.a glorious revenge it would be 
| upon. the man who. was hounding him into the 
| wery jaws of: prison, to.marry-hia fair young 
| daughter ! 
| .Acthougand times he.had langhed aloud at 
the very daring of the scheme since it had 
first entered his head. He.had said over and 
over.again to himself that no matter who and 
what the.girl.was, he would marry her if he 
could. 

He learned that she was st#il at school, and 
he believed that he wou! have little difficulty 
in singling the~heiress oat-from among her 
companions, 

Eric walked quietly along the country road, 
little heeding where fate directed hie steps, 
until at last he found himself directly abreast 
of Mrs, Latham's seminary grounds, 

Qaite involuntarily he paused, looking with 
some cnriosity towaxds the pile of grey 
granite half hidden among ihe tall cedars. 
The sun had set long since, and slowly the 
dusk was coming up and deepening into the 
; darker, greyer shadows of night. 

Slowly one. by one the stars came ont and 
fixed themselyes in the great arched vault 
above. The field flowers sunk down among 
the grasses, and the tired birds had gone to 
| Sleep with their heada beneath their wings. 

{| A great fall moon, like a white jewelled 
; globe, hung high in the spangled. heavens, 





“Twill make you-rue he. day.you exer |jde 


| CABKIDg & bright light clear ag.noonday on she 
still, green earth, the flowers, and the, traes. 

No.sonnd diaturhed she.stillness of the,apot 
mhere Eric Stoddart found bimeglf. save;.the 

irping of the orieketa.and she night wind 

stirring theleayes above bis/head, for his foot- 
a made no sound on the .thiok, yelyety sod. 

'* Heavens!" hemnttered, under hig breath, 
“TI think I would.go mad from ennui if Lwere 
to remain in this vicinity three days. I——" 

‘He stopped short in his mutterings with an 
exclamation of surprise, for at. that ; moment, 
standing in the arched gateway, he beheld in 
the clear bright moonlight a young girl. 

‘The-sight of that bright, Jaageing. young 
girl, with her arms fall of passien roses, stand - 
iog jost within the arched vine-wreathed gate- 
way, would have startled aeyone, 

He stepped short amidet-the dense-shadows 
.of. she.trecs and looked.at her. : 

Great Heaven | could:it- be peasible thas.this 
Seas the danghter of Henry -Sauth, sha Jitéle 
heiness Whom is was claimed was worth atleast 
| & milion of money ? 

Deagpite.all she .beanty of the lonely face 
-there waa. much abontitabat reaesablad. Mr. 
South govfeselly, Harely.this, maat be; his 
ughéer, and ah! .bow lovely she .mas! 
Neither artist with ideal bragh,porpeetssish 
glowing wonds, ever painted.or. sang of, semyore 
tadiantly lovely maiden, ha: sqht. 

A thaill of plesanre shot sayeugh hie heart. 
‘Sach a peerless: liste ccaaiurecwauld. be 
.well worth winning fordove's sakealoge,” be 
raminated. 

Bat why.slow.aneh: mad shopeata,é9 van 
riot in his brain? That he whojhead 8 
-been of. the world warhdly,.Jenghing sith a 
aneer on his lips at love.and loxexs dat 
Jast feel something. very like .a, pang from 
Capid'abow! — 

He.stood gazing et the rare beanty.of that 
exquisite face hike one. 

He had crept so near her,,.nerqaned by, bhe 

ww, shat he conld have put opt hic 
white hand from amogng,the .shadows aud 
touched ber.dxess. He almosi feared she.mast 
hear she denmaltpous phroabing of shejaart.po 
near her.own. 

Saddenly, as be.watohed berche beard a 
little sigh ripple over the red; ipa,go dike 
ripened ehorries. , a 

*‘ Daar.me !” myurmared the girl, “4, Why.ie 
pe inte, I.wonder, andAhis amy lasjexenipg 

ere ?”’ 

Eric Stoddart could gosrcely repress she 
fiercecurse that pose to hia lips. 

The girl had aloyer, then, for .whom she 
watohed and waited. He fecls,an insane 
desire to crush this unknown ,riyal—yes, strike 
dead at one blow the man who had awakened 
a pang of interest in this girl's heart, Siill, 
he wondered idly what manner.of man was 
he to have power to fascinate so peerless a 
creasure. . 

He was not to bs kept long in suspenge. 

There was the sound of hurried step3 on the 
velvety sod, and a tall, dark form appeared 
outlined against the white, moonlight back- 
ground, to 

‘¢ Oh—at last! murmured the girl, flinging 
down her roges, and epringing forward with & 
glad cry. 

Oné instant more and the tall yeung man 
was bending over her, clasping her Kittie out- 
stretched hands, murmuring inarticulate 
words of happineas, and as he spoke-he turned 
his faca direotly toward the man concealed 
among the trees. 

One glance and Eric turned pale as death. 

“Isis—Ralph, by all that is .wonderfal!” 
he stammered, under his breath, and.olensk 
ing bis bands so tightly together that the 
nails pierced the tender flesh; but his rage 
was 60 intencs he did not-.even -feel the pain. 

It must be understood that he had 20 
scraples in regard to eavesdeopping ; and while 
a war as bitter.as.death raged in bis-heart as 
he watched the lovers, he did not permit the 
slightest sound to betray his presence. 

Like & statue carved in stone he stood Jean- 





ing against thesrunk of atree wateking end 
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listetiing. ‘Not an expression, mot a word 
escaped him, 

Ralph had found ‘his éonipanion a seat on a 
fallen log and threw himeel in his accustomed 
place; fall iength om the grass‘at ber feet. 

“Our last evening ‘together, Véeta,’’ ‘he 
murmored. ‘ Do you reahte it?” 

“Phe remembrance of it did not s’ém to 
cause: you'to hasten,” replied the girl, with 
shy; downseasbeyes. ‘II waited almost'ten 
minutes‘ at the gate for you.” 

‘* Did the time'seem long to you? ’-he-quea- 
tioned, eagerly. ‘‘ Tell tie, cid you really 
wish me with you sooner ? “You wouldenwer 
me at once, darling, if-you bat knew how I 
long to‘hear you tay that you'did.”’ 

i There was no ‘answer from the ohérty-ripe 
ips. 

‘+ Towill ‘tell you the truth,’ he whispered. 
‘© T «mya8t confess that I debated long ‘and 
earnestly with myeseif-as to whether I should 
oome'to the try sting: piace-or nt.” 

The «girl started, ‘opened her great datk 
eyesvery wide, and: the baby rozes fled from 
her cheeks. Theman who was watching them 
so'intentily' noted all this with bitter rage. 

Vesta South drew her hand from her lover’s 
élasp with ‘the haughty pride of a: little 


queen. 

‘* T eught to thank you for being so comipli- 
mentary,” #eid*Ralpb. ‘I waeaboutto add 
that I deliberated-as to'whether I should come 
or'not;beoause I-knéw how bard it would be to 
part from you'sgxin. The very dread of look. 
ing forward to that moment haghl most driven 
me mad ; Bat still the hope’ of-béing by: your 
side, ‘¢ven for a «few monicnts, bera 
Magnet *btrong enengh to draw me fromthe 
other end of ‘the world. »Ab, Vesta, you-are 
dearer to to me than life itself! Are'yowangry 
with’ me for'daring to tell'you+so,'dear?” he 
asked, wistfally. 

‘« |—L ought to be, but-seméhow, I am not co 
very angry,” marmaored she, shyly, her lovely 
cheeks all aflanie'as she admitted that miuch. 

“ Vesta,’ he asked, recklessly, ‘the hour 
has come when I must know the truth. Do 
you love me well enough to marry me?” 





CHAPTER VIII. 


“Trin me, Vesta,’ gravely insisted Mr, 
Stoddart, ‘do you care endagh about me to 
marry me? Qn-your yes or no depends all 
my futare happiness.’ 

‘* Ido care for you, Ralpb,”’ shefaltered, with 
all a young girl’s pretty shyness; ‘bat Ido 
not want to ‘marry anyone-for ‘ever so: many 
years yet!"’ 

‘Years, my datling!" cried the impdtudus 
young lover. “Sutely you are not so cruel ag 
to mean that. Look imto my face, and tell 
me -_ I-may econ ‘claim you for ‘my very 
own!” 

“Papa will have sométhing ‘to say sbout 
that!’’ she declared, with a little silvery 
laughvas clesarand eweetas the murmur ofa 
mountain brook, 

She was quite startled-at the effect those 
words -produved on her ‘cver. His bonny 
handsonte face was turned pale-as death, ‘and 
his bands shook like aspen leaves in the widd. 

‘Heaven ‘help me! I -had forgetten ‘your 
father, Vesta!” he gasped, : 

‘He-ia not. formidable enough to frighten 
you," lmughed the girl; but the smile died 
from ‘her lips when she saw that it brought no 
answering'one to the face of her lover. 

‘ Listen to what I have to-say, darling,” he 
said, huvkily. ‘' Bitierly as I detest ccnceal. 
ment, ecpecially in tove affairs, circumstances 
often alter cases. If your father knéw that 
there was any sentiment between us—that we 
cared for each other—if you were not as true 
and stanch‘as steel to me he would part us 
just as surely a7 the sun shiner.” 

“You misjudge papa,’ returned Vesta, 
wagerly ; “my bhsappinessis very dear to him. 
Why, I bave never known a wish unfalfilled 
in‘all my life.” 

“ This would be different, dear,” said Ralph, 








despondently, ‘ Asking for tonbons, laces, or 
jewels is one thing, but choosing a husband 
is quite ‘another. He’ would ‘tell you that I 
was a fortine-hanter, and a‘ thousand other 
things to turn you against me and make you 
hate me. And if anything like that should 
happen fife would be all over for me. I do 
not mean‘that I would commit suicide or do 
anything rash, but that all joy, all hope, would 
be at'an-end forme, I would never want to 


look on the fair face of a woman again, Oh, | self 


Vesta, are you sure you care for me?” 

‘You have asked me that a score of times 
within the last two days,’’ she replied, with a 
jaunty toss'of her datk curly head, ‘‘and I 
shall not——” 

‘* Vesta,’ he said, tremulously, ‘' I'beg you 
to be seri6us. I can talk lightly with other 
‘women and listen to their gay badmace, but 
I cannot bear it from you. Tell me traly, 
dear, do you love me well enough to matry me 
—to forsake all others and cling to me?” 

‘*Corne home with me and stay at the villa 
a week or s0,°and before you go away I will 
answer that question,” 

‘‘Ob, darling! if you only knew your own 
heart, and was sure whether you cared for me 
cr not! Ah! if I were bat sure that you 
eared for meI would urge you to marry me 
this very night—ay, within the hour—and 
then I would feel sure cf you, my bonny Vesta, 
and nothing save death could part us !’’ 

She burst into tears, and inetantly her 
young lover wae kneeling by her side, kissing 
the-great pearly drops away and begging her 
to forgive him for brioging them to those 
lovely! eyes. ; 

He olasped the slender figure closely in his 


‘afms, drew the carly head down upon his 


breast, and then she forgot all her woe listen- 
ing -to that sweet tale that ia always so sweet 
to every young girl's eats—of his great, un- 
dying love for her, of the roseate future that 
lay before them if she would only marry him. 

Vesta ‘was -only eeventeen, and Ralph was 
hér first and only fever. No wonder the words 
sounded sweet to her, and she was not loth 
to:listen. 

He did his beet to persuade her to marry 
him then and’ there, but she would not con- 
gent, 

‘+ Do not’ trifle with me, dear,” he cried, at 


‘length; ‘‘do not-lead me on to lova you £0 


madly if you think my dreams might never 
be réalided.”’ 

He was s0 handsome, so impefuous, eo win. 
ning few young girls could have resisted 
wedding him withoat delay. 

“I will tell you the truth, Mr. Stoddart,” she 
said,elyiy. ‘ Before I left home papa called 
me to him in hia study one day and said 
lightly, ag he iaid ‘his band on my head, ‘I 
-have just been reading a case in the morning's 
paper of a fair young girl who was wedded 
and widowed before she was sixteen, Now I 
have this much fo say to you, Vésta, and I 
want you to‘think of it: ‘ Never marry uniil 
you are'at-least éighteen, my child. I want 
you to give me your solemn promize that you 
will nios.’"’ 

“ And did you?’ heasked, with breatiless 
intentity. 

** Yes,” she returned, in ‘a low voice. 

_A groan barst from hg fair-moustached 


lips. 

a What will become of me, Vesta?” he 
etied, bending his head dowu on his whiie 
hand. ‘“ That wili bea whole year yet, and 
so much might happen in that time,” 

‘“I¢ will quickly pass,’ she answered, 
bravely. 

A -sad smile iilamined bis face for an 
inatant, then died away, leaving it paler than 
before. 

‘+ You-almoat plighted your troth to me this 
afternoon in the glen, and ratified that solemn 
pledge sgain to-night, and, darling, I—~I—do 
not wish to frighten you, but this 1 do say; in 
life or in death I will hold you to it; you 
shail be my bride, or you will go down un. 
married to your grave. I must tonfess to you 
my grave fault, Gear, but az it is an inherited 


one—a trait common to men of my race—I 
cannot be held too strictly accouftable for is. 
It is the curze of jealousy that lam afflicted 
with. 

“Unreasonable as I know itis, Icculd nos 
endure to see you talking with another may, 
apparently well pleased at the empty nciaings 
whispered in your ear, 

“TI could not endure to see you in a ball- 
room waltzing with any other man than my- 


“TI should feel like slaying any man who 
dared place his atm avout you—ihough even 
in accordance with the strictest requirements 
of the waltz; and if he attempted to make love 
to you, sweet, I—well, I am afraid it would 
end in a'tragedy. When we Stoddarts love 
it is with all our heart—blindly, wholly, 
soully, and with a love surely the deepest, 
atrongess, purest, and truest that ever beat in 
a@ man’s heart! Sc do I love you, my little 


-queen, my own Vesta ! 


“I came across these words in a book 
yesicrday, dear, ‘and they have haunted me 
ever since. Listen, love, and see how irue 
they ate : . 

‘¢ ¢ Strangers‘but a week before, 
Giving pleasant word for word, 
Smile for smile, and nothing more. 
Can you tell what look or tone 
First this tide of feeling stirred ? 
What strange tremor broke the calm 
Of our friendly greeting—gave 
Such tremulous, wild delight 
In the meeting of the eyes 
And the touch of palm to palm ? 
All the gladness of good day, 
All the passion of good-night ! 
Was it, then, a Swift surprise 
To your soul as to my own ? 
Did you watch the words unsaid 
On my lips, and dream awake 
All the long night for my sake— 
Lost in fancy’s eager bliss 
At the phantom of—a kiss ? 
Was it not enough for years— 
Wealth enough to last to death ? 
What strong love beyond control— 
What £0 blent us, soul with soul, 
Pulse with pitlse, and breath with breath 
Love me if Ilive! Love me if I die! 
What to me is life or death 
So that though be nigh ? 
Kiss me for my love, pay me for my pia ; 
Come, and murmur in my ¢ar 
How thou lov'st me again,’” 


The clock in an adjacent tower struck ths 
hour of nine. Vesia drew back With « liitle 
ory froua her lover's arma. 

“I must go, Raiph,” site cried. “I incur 
great risk by remaining here s0 long. What 
in the world should we do if Mra, Latham 
but chanced to come this way and found mo 
here?” 

“T—I almost wish to Heaven that sha 
would!” he cried, ferventiy. ‘'I would thea 
have the opportunity of protecting you with 
my name if [ could bat induce you to govters 
it. Ob, Vestal I cannot bear to thins 
thatthe final moment of parting has come fer 
us! Try toresistasI may,I am quite sare 
it will end by my following you to Liver- 

” 


1. 

“‘ Good-bye, Ralph,” she faltered. 

“Oh, my darling! it is more bitter, mora 
cruel than the pangs of death to pard from 
you!” he sobbed, huekily. 

Taking a photograph from his pocket to 
handed it to her. 

‘Will you keep this and look at it often, 
dear?" he whispered. ‘‘I make it almost a 
prayer that you will look at it every day. 
Then I will know that you cannot quite forges 
mie, and—and about writing. Vesta. Do they 
gee your letters or ask whom they are from, 
or their contents ?”’ 

“No, they do not ask to read my letiers 
because I always have scores of them from my 
girl-friends with every muil, and never one 
from & gentleman.” 

The wistial young lover breathed ircar. 
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“ Would you mind if I were to write to you, 
Vesta?’ he asked, ‘‘Ab, do not refuse me 
that sweet boon!” 

‘*Yes, you may write if you like,” she 
answered, shyly, and, before he could stoop to 
thank her in the way he loved best she had 
fled through the arched gate like a moonbeam, 
and was quickly lost to sight amid the thick 
gloom beyond. 





CHAPTER IX. 


Ir was quite early the next morning when 
the school carriage drew up in front of the 
railway station at Grassmere, and Mrs. 
Latham and Vesta alighted from the rickety 
vehicle. 

A shade of disappointment clouded the girl's 
fair fresh face as she ran her dark eyes over 
the group that loitered there, and failed to 
find among them the one for whom she 
searched. 

“‘T have not taken our tickets yet, and there 
is no one about to see to our luggage!” 
exclaimed Mrs, Latham, with asperity. “I 
do not see how I am to get this matter 
attended to. I declare such inattention and 
ee ae of duty should be reported. 


‘I beg your pardon, madame; can I be of 
any service to you?” asked a rich, mellow, 
indolent voice. 

Mrs, Latham turned sharply around io find 
a fair-haired, handsome young man bowing 
low before her, hat in hand. 

She was just about to give a vurt refusal 
when she suddenJy recognised him. 

‘** You are the gentleman who rescued Miss 
South on the day of the dam disaster?” she 
asked, astifily. 

“T had that pleasure, madame,” he said, 
smiling, but he did not dare then take more 
than a glance at Vesta, or give her more than 
. passing nod with those lynx’s eyes watching 

im, 

‘Atall events he is too modest, it seems, to 
foroe an acquaintance upon her through that 
unfortunate affair,” thought Mrs. Latham, 
and she liked him all the better for that. 

** You had betier allow me to attend to your 
luggage for you this wer morning of ail 
others,’’ he persisted. ‘‘ The train will be 
crowded. There isan excursion to somewhere. 
You have chosen the worst of all mornings for 
your trip. See, now that the train is due so 
shortly they begin to flock in this direction 
from all sides,” and in less than a moment it 
seemed to Mrs. Latham the place was literally 
crowded with the noisy throng. 

‘*T shall be glad to avail myself of your 
assistance, sir,’’ she said, stiffly. 

She would not have owned it to Vesta, but, 
nevertheless, she was highly pleased at the 
deft, quiet manner in which he did this little 
commission. 

Ah, such a throng as there was by the train ! 
Mrs. Latham was quite terrified. 

Again she was glad to accept the services of 
the handsome Mr. Stoddart, for he was going, 
fortunately, by the same train to Liverpool, 
he informed them. 

He did not lock at Vesta as he made this 
announcement, but he guessed intuitively how 
surprised she must be, and the flush that must 
be on her dimpled cheeks. Was she pleased 
or sorry, he wondered ? 

The fact is, he had heard late the night be- 
fore about the vast throng that train was ex. 
pected to take down, and then and there he 
had made up his mind that Vesta should not 
trust her precious life among that promiscuous 
throng unless he waa there to protect her. 

The plan he had marked out for himeelf 
prospered better than he had dared hope for. 
He was fortunate enough to secure a seat be- 
side his idol, and although he had no oppor- 
tunity of exchanging so much as a word with 
her—Mrs. Latham kept him so basily oon- 
versing—yet the poor fellow felé he was in 
& seventh heaven. 

Ah, well, the close proximity of the one we 


love always makes us feel at peace with the 
whole world. 

Ralph held Vesta’s hand one sweet moment 
in parting, and he told himself that sweet 
privilege was worth all the dusty miles he had 
traversed. 

When Vesta reached home she found the 
villa quite upset by the accident to her mother 
and the illness of her father. 

Dora came to meet her with outstretched 
arms, happy tears shining in her grey eyes. 

‘‘T am so glad to have you home once more, 
dear,”’ she cried. ‘' The house seemed almost 
as desolate as the grave without you.” 

‘Bat tell me one thing,” said Dora, eagerly 
—‘did you ever see that gentleman who 
rescued you that day? I mean, did you keep 
the appointment he made for me?” 

“ Yes,” murmared Vesta, growing rosy red, 
“I saw him.” 

‘‘Not more than that one time?” oried 
Dora in alarm. 

“Yes,” said Vesta, blushing rosier than 
ever, ‘I saw him every day. So there!” 

“Oh, Vesta !’’ 

“Oh, Dora!” 

**Not—not by appointment, I hope?” 
gasped Dora Saville, horrified. 

“I will not keep anything back from you, 
Dora, dear,” she cried, laughing and sobbing 
ina breath. ‘I saw him every day—never 
by appointment—always quite by accident.” 

‘* Will you tell me about it, dear?” said 
Dora, with a troubled look on her beautifal, 
grave, kindly face. ‘‘Come to the conserva- 
tory with me.” 

Together the two girls quitted the library, 
and when they reached the conservatory Dora 
a a seat for Vesta, and took a seat by her 
side. 

Dora looked straight into the depths of 
those dark, witching, fathomless eyes, and 
said gently: ‘Now tell me about it, dear— 
tell me all.” 

“You must not laugh at me,” Vesta said, 
trembling visibly ; ‘‘ but“after that first time 
I—I saw him often, and—I can’t tell jast how 
it was, bat we learned to love each other 
dearly, and in a week's time, too! You know 
Juliet loved Romeo from the first moment she 
had seen him. Well, the upshot of the whole 
matter is I promised to marry Mr. Stoddart ; 
but it can’t be fora whole year yet—auntil I 
am eighteen, you know. 

‘Oh, Dora,” she went on, enthusiastically, 
‘You don’t know how splendid he is—how 
much of a gentleman, and how he adores me! 

‘IT have a lovely photograph of him in my 
pocket. Thanks to fortune, neither mamma 
nor papa ever comes #0 my room, so I can put 
it on the mantel, jast where the sun’s first 
rays will catch it and light up my lover’s fair, 
bonny face. Do you want to see the picture, 
Dora?” 

‘' Yes,” replied her cousin. 

‘‘I do believe that no girl ever had a more 
adorable lover than I,” cried Vesta, proceed- 
ing to unravel the photo from her lace hand- 
kerobief. 

Neither of them saw the tall form leaning 
idly against a large blossoming sloe-tree. 

It was Henry Scuth, the wealthy mill- 
owner, and it had been qaite by chance that 
he had wandered in there. 

He had no wish to disturb the girls, and 
was turning away when their conversation, 
quite by accident, fell upon his astounded 
ears. 

Juet as Vesta ceased speaking he turned 
abruptly about, pushed back the large palms, 
and faced her. 

‘*Vesta!'’ he thundered—and there was 
that in hia voice not pleasant to hear—‘' step 
into my library a moment!” 

— a very flashed face she hastened to 
obey. 
Tarning the key in the lock, he faced her 
grimly, 

‘It is unnecessary to repeat what I heard 
you and Dora talking about,” he said, 
angrily. ‘‘ Now, 1 want to know the whole 





story, from firat to last. How long has this 





love-making been going on? Remember, I 
want a straightforward answer !’’ 

Thus questioned, of course the girl replied, 
and truthfully, too. 

Henry South brought his clinched fist down 
so heavily on the writing-table as to cause the 
inkstands to rattle. 

**Now hear what I have to say in regard to 
this matter !"’ he hissed, ‘' You shall give up 
this young man’s acquaintance, and at once. 
You have no communication with him 
whatsoever. Disobey me at your peril! I 
mean what I say !” 

Vesta sprang to her feet, her dark eyes 
—. and her breast heaving. 

“ I say thatI will not give up pet lover, 
papa!” she cried, vehemently, “ any- 
thing else of me, and I will gladly do it.” 

“The fellow is a white-handed dandy, of 
course, who goes about searching for a big 
stake, with only his handsome face for capital. 
Let him go farther with his por step ys a 
I shall see to it that there is nothing of this 
—_ going on until you are of age, my young 

yi” 

‘IT am sorry to disobey you for the first 
time in my life, papa,” she said, steadily ; 
‘but, oh! I cannot give up my lover, papa.” 

‘“‘ Let me see that picture,’ he commanded. 

Very reluctantly Vesta handed it out. 

One glance, and it almost seemed to the 
terrified girl that her father was going mad. 

In an instant he had flang it upon the floo 
as though it had been a scorpion, and set his 
heel upon the handsome upturned face, and 
curses so frightful they made Vesta almost 
drop dead at his feet were hurled from hia lips. 
Never in the whole course of her life had she 
ever remembered seeing her father in a tower- 
ing rage like thia. 

‘Once for all, girl, will you obey me?” he 
thundered. 

“Oh, papa!" wailed she, piteously, ‘ask 
anything else but that! I—I could not give 
my lover up and live, papa !"’ 





CHAPTER Xx. 


Vesta Sourn had never known a wish un- 
gratified, never an unkind word, and this 
torrent of rage she had evoked in her father’s 
heart appalled her, and for the first time in 
her life she cried herself to sleep that night ; 
but through it all the thought never came to 
her to desert her handsome young lover. 

“If I were to lose him life would never be 
the same to me,”’ she sobbed, as she harriedly 
made her toilet the next morning. 

She found her father alone at the table when 
she descended to the breakfast-room. 

* Good-morning, papa!" she cried, epring- 
ing forward to give him hia usual kiss, and 
attempting to clasp her arms about him. 

To her amazement he repalsed her roughly. 

“No!” he said, sternly, ew her 
white clinging arms, and pushing from 
him. ‘I want no caresses from a disobedient 
daughter. When you dare defy my authority 
you build a wall between us which time can 
never break down — you widen a chasm 
between us which can never be brid over. 
You mast learn to forget this man, Vesta.” 

‘¢T shall learn to die first, papa,” the girl 
cried, passionately, and she added, sobbingly : 
“ You have never refused me anything in my 
life, why should you thwart me now on this 
one thing on which I have set my heart?” 

“‘It is for your sake, Vesta,” he answered. 
“If you loved a beggar, and he were a good 
man, you should have him. This Stoddart is 
a bad man, and you must forget all about 
him.” 

‘¢He is not bad,” she cried, “and if he 
has not been quite good all his life he will be 
now that he loves me. I shall make him 

ood. Oh, papa | do not break my heart. I 
ove him—I love him so dearly!" And 
before he could prevent her, she was kneeling 
at his feet, her lovely, childish face raised to 
his with such wistfal entreaty that his heart 
ached for her. 
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He raised her quickly in his arms. 

‘* Vesta, do you love this man so much?” 
he asked, huskily. 

‘‘So much!” she sobbed. 
all the world beside!" 

‘D> you love him better than me?” asked 
her father, slowly, his face whitening as he 
asked the question. 

“Tt is so different, papa,” murmured the 
girl, ber fair face flushing. ‘* When he is with 
me all the world seems bright; my heart is 
fall of happiness; I want nothing else. I—I 
—would rather live on a crust of bread, if 
shared by him, than revel in luxury a princess 
might envy, if my path led away from his.” 

he proud old shipowner bowed his grey 
head on his hand with a deep groan. 

“The man is a forger and a thief!" he 
exclaimed, excitedly, ‘‘and there is no crime 
that he is not familiar with. The fellow is in 
love with the money he expects I will leave 
you, not you, my poor Vesta. I would rather 
see you lying dead here at my feet than 
married to a man like that! Not a shilling of 
my money would ever go to you if you married 
that villain! I swear it!” 

Vesta had drawn back from him, terrified at 
the fary she had evoked for the second time, 

‘‘ From this time on,” he cried fiercely, 
‘‘have done with him. Never let his name be 
mentioned in this house or in my hearing 
again! Do you comprehend me?” 

‘You certainly speak plainly enough, paps,” 
sobbed Vesta. 

The rest of the morning meal was finished 
in silence, and was irksome enough. 

When Mr. Sonth arose from the table he 
crossed over to where Vesta sat, and laid a 
heavy hand on her dark, curly head. 

‘‘ My little Vesta,” he said, huskily, “think 
no more of that handsome, polished scoundrel, 
and I will make it worth your while. You shall 
have everything a young girl's heart could 
orave—parties, silks, and jewels that would 
purchase a king’s ransom. I will do more. I 
will gratify a long cherished hope of yours— 
you shall accompany your mother and I to 
London for the season, if you desire.” 

There was no glad ory of delight from the 
pretty, red lips; they were mute. 

What would the whole world be to her with- 
out the handsome fair-haired lover who had 
told her how much he loved ber as they sat 
together under the blossoming apple boughs in 
the dear old glen ? 

“I disapprove most heartily, as I have 
always said, of girls of seventeen—mere chits 
—entering society, but circumstances alter 
cases materially, The best cure for the first 
attack of the romantic fever school-girls 
imagine to be genuine love is to mix with the 
world of men and women that comprise society 
at a fashonionable watering-place. There 
they learn that handsome men can smile and 
play the gallant beau to every pretty girl that 
cross their path. Iu short, they learn that 
the smiles of these handsome ge fellows 
amount to nothing whatever. In nine cases 
out of ten they are fortune-hunting sharks. I 
have always said to myself that I would save 
my little Vesta from falling into their hands. 
Bat one of them found her out even in board. 
ing-school. I thank Heaven I found him out 
in time to frustrate his hopes of my little girl’s 
prospective fortune.” 

Vesta said never a word, and her father 
turned and walked slowly from the breakfast- 
room. 

She rose from the table—she could not eat 
@ mouthful; it seemed as though food choked 
her—and hurried out into the rose-garden, 
where she was sure to find her cousin. 

She found Dora standing by the stone wall 
with s letter in her hand and a very puzzled 
look on her face. 

‘* A boy just brought it here, and it is for 
he ee she said. ‘I wonder who it is 


"Better than 


A flush like the deep heart of a red rose 

—_— over Vesta’s face as she caught sight of 
superecription. 

“Oh, Dora, it is from Ralph!” she gasped, 


‘“‘|—I—know the writing; every day he used 
to leave notes for me in the hollow tree in the 
fen.” 
With beating heart and trembling fingers 
she tore it open. It ran as followse:— 


‘‘ My parting Vesta —I came on to Liver- 
pool with the sole hope of being near you. I 
am summoned away by important business, 
but I cannot go until I have seen you. Will 
you try to come ont into the grounds for a few 
minutes this evening? Let me look at you 
jast once more before I leave you. I will not 
keep you long. Oh, believe me, Vesta, sweet, 
itis not my fault that lam compelled to have 
recourse to this underhand method of saying 
farewell. I would go to the house to ask for 
you but that I know quite well I should not 
be allowed to see you. Do not fail to come to 
me, darling. You will never realise how I 
shall count the moments. Your loving and 
ever-devoted “« Rapa.” 

(To be continued.) 








A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 


—10:— 
CHAPTER XXVII. 


Most bad men are cowards at heart, and 
Roger Baldwin was no exception to the rule. 
The moment he saw Alfred Payne's stern face 
all his bravado and noisy bustling manner 
vanished, and he showed himself the craven 
he really wag. 

Perhaps there was no one in Dornington he 
would not have sooner faced than the surgeon, 
for he knew that Mr. Payne was fully aware 
of his antecedents—from the time when he 
started in Hillington as a money-lender to the 
day when he tried to entrap Lady Mary 
Adair into a marriage with him by threaten- 
ing to ruin her father unless she became his 
wife. 

The two men looked at each other for a 
couple of seconds, then Mr. Payne said, 
quietly,— 

* You understand me. Mr. Baldwin, leave 
this house !” 

“I shall not!'’ returned Baldwin, bluster- 
ing a little. ‘‘ Poor Herbert was my friend, 
and I have as much right to visit his family 
as you have!” 

Mr. Payne took out his watch. 

‘s Either you go quietly in five minutes, or I 
send for a policeman. That Mr. Herbert was 
your accomplice I fully admit. The pecuniary 
part of his obligations to you I am willing to 
discharge ; but all acquaintance between you 
and his family must cease at once!” 

‘* Mies Sinclair and I have already settled 
matters completely to our satiefaction. Iam 
here at her request and invitation.” 

Mr. Payne coolly summoned Mariel to his 
presence, and asked her,— 

«Ts it trae that you gave this man autho- 
rity to open your mother’s desk with his own 

, and ransack the contents?”’ 

“Certainly not!” answered the girl, 
gravely. ‘‘ He told me a letter of considerable 
value to him had been mislaid by my step- 
father, and asked my leave to search through 
Mr. Herbert’s manuscripts for it.” 

‘You hear, sir?” thundered the surgeon. 
‘“‘Now go! If you have any claim against 
Mr. Herbert send it in to me, and you shall 
be paid in fall.” 

“Thanks!” said Baldwin, airily; ‘ but 
Mies Sinclair and I have settled that. She 
has promised to be my wife, and I gave heras 
@ betrothal gift all her stepfather’s I O U's.” 

‘* How oan you be so false ?'’ asked Muriel, 
horror-struck. ‘Mr. Payne, he gave me the 
papers without any condition at all. I thanked 
him, for you see I was deceived, and thought he 
did it out of kindness; and then he asked me 
about a missing letter. You know papa had 
no secrets among his papers, They were only 
piles and piles of manuscripts, so I thought 
there could be no harm in Mr. Baldwin's 





looking through them.” 





‘Don't reproach yourself, my dear!” said 
the surgeon, kindly ‘An older head than 
yours might well have been deceived by this 
ecoundrel’s treachery. Now, Mr. Baldwin, 
the five minutes are almost gone. Will you 
leave this house, or shall I send for the police? 
If I give you in charge on the count of at- 
tempting a felony, things will go hardly with 
you, for Lord Haselmere will be called to 
prove your previous character, and you know 
the testimony he will give!” 

Mariel was astonished at the change in the 
man she had so feared. His face turned 
almost yellow with fright, and he slank out 
of the room like a beaten cur. 

There!" said Mr Payne to her, as the door 
cloged after Baldwin. ‘' I don’t fancy you'll be 
troubled with him sgain; but, if he does at- 
tempt to come here you must refase to see 
him. My dear, how you tremble! Was he 
very objectionable in his manner to you?” 

‘*He was very—polite!"’ said Mariel, the 
pause being made to find a word that described 
her meaning; ‘but, Mr. Payne, I seemed to 
feel his civility was not real, but only put on 
to gain something. He gave np the bill of 
sale and all Mr, Herbert's I O U's, and spoke 
quite considerately, I feli as though I mnst 
be an ungratefal wretch, beoauss I kept asking 
myself what he did it for.’’ 

‘He must have had some motive. He had 
not been in this room five minutes when I 
came, you say,and none of the papers ars dis. 
turbed, so he must have gone straight for the 
desk.” 

“Té is mamma’s, She kept it here to be 
out of the children’s way. She never uses it: 
but she sets great store by it. I think it was 
my own father’s long ago.” 

‘Tt has the initials H. S. R. engraved on 
it, I see, What was Mr. Sinclair's fall 
name?” 

‘ T have no idea !”” 

‘*My dear child! Has it ever struck you that 
you may have relations on your father’s side 
able and willing to make your path through 
life much smoother than it has been lately ?”’ 

Mariel shook her head. 

‘‘T have never heard anything of my fathor 
except that he was very good.” 

‘** You cannot remember him, I suppore? ” 

“Oh, no! Mamma can never bear to speak 
of him ; but Ihave alwsys fancied he died of 
disappointment, because he could not make e 
name for himself. He was an artist, I think. 
I know he must have been very poor; for onc>, 
I think, I let mamma see I was astonished 
that she could have brought herself to marry 
me Herbert, and she said she did it for my 

e.” 

“It is clear to me Baldwin expected to 
find something of importance in this desk. 
Perhap he knows more than you do about 
your parentage, Mariel, and has discovered 
you are an heiress?” 

Mariel shook her head. 

‘IT am sure I am not that!" 

‘*Listen to me, my dear. Mr. Baldwin's 
attentions to you have been almost perseou- 
tion; and I am told—I can't give up my 
authority—before he had ever seen you he 
— to Mr. Herbert for your hand. Now, 

uriel, I daresay you know you are & pretty 
girl, and I am sure a good one, but I oan’t 
help fancying you had some other charm in 
Mr. Baldwin's eyes. Think how systemati- 
cally he went about his courtship. He is by 
no means a liberal man, yet from the first to 
last his intimacy with Mr. Herbert must have 
cost him a considerable sum, The moment he 
hears of your stepfather’s death he hurries 
here, and by a bribe disarms your hostility, 
and gets access to Mr. Herbert's private room. 
There he goes straight to your mother’s desk. 
To my mind, Mariel, the thirg is plain. He 
knows your father's family, and has discovered. 
you arean heiress. He intended to share your 
good fortune by marrying you, and wanted to 
remove any proofs your mother might have 
of your birth lest he should lose his hold on. 


ou.” 
Mariel looked bewildered. 
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‘You have made it seem very probable. 
Bat, Mr. Payne, I can't believe that I am an 
heiress.” 

© Well, my dear, will you give me leaye to 
take this deak home with me and study its 
contents? If you haye any claim to fortune 
I think they should be asserted for your 
mother's sake. If she recovers it will bea 
hard stroggle for her to provide for all thoee 
little children.” 

“Piease do just as you think best,” said 
Mariel; ‘‘only if you do find Iam to have 
any money please do not tell anyone in 
Dornington.” 

“Especially Mr. Gibson,” concluded the 
nurgeon, with a kindly smile at the blushing 
face, “Very well, Muriel. I think myself 
that young man is quite good enough even for 
an heiress. But I know he is very modest, so 
I will keep the secret of your gocd fortnne.” 

“Jf T have any,” corrected Muriel. ‘And 
please, Mr. Payne, you are not to think any- 
thing foolish.” 

Tt was some hours later when Royal Glen- 
val came back to Paragon-street, He knew 
Yhe truth then that Paul Melville was alive 
and soon to be restored to hie friends, but he 
had not learned the crushing blow of his 
father’s death. 

He was still unoonscious that he was 
already Lord St. Arvans when he poured out 
his heart to Mariel. He told her nothing of 
hia rank or wealth, honours or fortune. He 
only said the dark shadow was lifted from hiz 
life, and he could once more hold up his head 
among his fellow-men. He was etarting that 
very night for France, where his parents 
ware staying. Would ghe let him take with 
him the promise that very saon she would be 
his wife? 

‘‘T will bea son to your mother, an elder 
heother to the children, Mariel, if only you 
will trust your fature to me,’’ 

‘*You are so young,’ she gajd, wistfally, 
‘“‘ only just beginning life. It seems cruel to 
lay sucha burden upon you.” 

* Bweetheart, I love you so well that your 
troubles and anxieties must be mine, I bayve 
not spoken of my father’s wealth, because I 
know euch things will not weigh you. But he 
ig a rich man, and Iam hisonly son, Hven 
if he does not increase my allowance on my 
marriage the income I had up to last Beptem- 
ber would be snfficient for us to live com- 
fortably ourselves and help Mrs. Herberb.”’ 

‘‘Bat he may be angry at your choosing a 
portionless wife.” 

** You do not know my father, dear. He is 
kindness iteelf. And even if I shonld be 
thrown entirely on my own resources, Mnriel, 
1 think we con!ld make both ends meget. 
Won't you believe, my darling, I wonld rather 
marry you weighted with thirty half-brothers, 
and sieters instead of ten than have to live 
out my life without you?" 

Bhe let her head rest upon his, shoulder, 
and he knew things were to be ga he wished. 

**You shall be happy, dear, if loye can 
make you so. I think, my Mariel, our 
married life will be all the brighter because 
we have shared some dgrk days together first. 
I never could have liyed thraugh these terrible 
months without your sympathy.” 

‘“You are looking ten years younger!" she 
said, gently. “‘ Robert, how did yon fing ont 
your fears were groundless ?” 

‘Chiefly through seeing Migs Oamphell 
here last night. She used to obey with some 
poople near my home, I‘saw her here this 
afternoon, and she reacsgred me completely.” 

‘ Jessy ig the dearest girl in the world!” 

*‘Except Muriel,” corrected her lover, 
archly. 

‘“And she has had so much tronble,” said 
Mariel, 

“T know,” his face grew grave. ‘ Bat I 
think, MurieJ, her sorrow, like mine, is nearly 
ended. I was able to give her Paul Melyille’s 
address, and I helieve very soon he will be 
rostored to her. We will send them ths 
loveliest wedding present money can buy.” 

He could not stay much longer, for he had 








still his interview with Dr. Netherton to | 
detain him in Darnington, be grie! clung to 
him a little regretfully as he said good. bye. 

** You will come back to me?” ahe pleaded, 
wiatfally. ‘' The time will seem so long while 
you are gone.”’ 

‘I will come back the first moment I can; 
and Maricl, you must premise me not to let 
anyone persuade you into giving me up.” 

*' I don’t think anyone is likely to try.” 

When Jessy Campbell arrived that evening 
the two girls whose love-stories were 60 
strangely entwined kissed each other in 
perfect silence. It reslly seemed at first as 
though their hearts were teo full for speech. 

Perhaps Jessy was the most relieved at the 
day's events, for she had not only the pro- 
spect of her lover's return, but the fearfal 
doubt she had had of him was Iaid for ever ; 
while Mariel had never believed one of the 
things Mr. Gibson had said against himself, 
and always cherished a firm faith the barrier 
between them would be removed in time. 

Jessy Campbell bad seen the Jimes since 
her interview with Lord Glenval, and knew 
the good old Earl was dead, She looked at 
Muriel in her plain cambrio dress, busy about 
little domestic duties, and thought how 
astonished she would be when she heard she 
was to bs a Countess ! 

She recollected the splendid rooms of St. 
Arvans Castle, and tried to fancy little Mariel 
reigning there. She regalled the costly pearls : 
thet had flashed on Lady S$. Arvans’ neck 
and arms on the night of the ball, and tried 
to picture her child-friend wearing those 
priceless gems. 

“I am so happy!” breathed Mariel. “TI 
think no one in the world canbe so happy!” 

Peal. you aperere i. dear!” said hg 
stroking the pale cheek oareasingly. ‘' Mariel, 
I think you are the best girl Leyer mes. You 
bave sacrificed eyarpthing to yanr mother and 
the children, and now happiness.has came to 
reward you !"’ 

‘‘And we shall be friends always!" said 
Mariel, brightly. ‘Jessy, if Mr. Gibgon 
could afford it I should eo like to live near you 
at Warbam.” 

“We shall not live at Warham, dear,” said 
Jesgy, thinking of the late Earl's horror if he 
could bave heard his daughser-in-law,elect 
planning to live near a.li rs son. 
‘‘Panl is to be a barrister, and so we must 
have a house in London. Katehas grown 60 
steady and thonghtfo! I am spre she can take 
my place at home; bat I wish ion ig 
was not so far in tha conniry. 1 shall 
quite separated from mother. |" 

So they talked of their proapecta,and made 
their plans, bné Jessy wonld give mo. promise 
of great intimacy in the future. She seamed 
to Mariel moss cold. and unfriendly. when she 
remarked they could never be intimate in the 
old girlish way again—the trash being Jesey | 
had always before her the fac}. that ‘‘ Robert. 
Gibson's” wife would be a eas, Whereas | 
the girl herself only draamed of a popition 
somewhat inferior to Mra, Netherton's. 

Mariel had no letter from her fiancé in. the 
firs dgysatter their parting ; nothing had been 
said about their correapondenga, and she had 
aotnally no idea where toa write.to him. 

Geoffrey Herbert was, buried.three days 
after the accident, Hig wife waa pronounced 
ouf of danger, and Jegay, came to sit, wish her 
and Muriel. during the dayersl, feeling they 
might give way to fretting if alona, 

‘“‘ Never mind,” she.said, in:reply ta Mariel's 
regrets at Mr, Gibgon's silence, ‘'Panl want, ) 
away last November, and we have nok. ex- | 
changed a single letter, but, our. love is, just 
the same. Yonr boyer will very soon ceme 
back, Muriel, and that. iscbetter thap lester!” | 

Mrs. Herbazi waa in. a doz, the narsa | 
sitting in herroom, and.eo, the two. girls. had | 
repaired to the parlour, which was, still con- | 
sidered Mr, Gibson's, 4 

Jessy was goiog ta leave Dornington ia tbe, 
morning, Mr, Melville. wonjd meet her ag the | 
large junction, where Mr. Gibaon had enconn- 











tered bis friend Val last Septembar. From - 


—. SP 


there they would trayel to Holl, and thence 
embark for the nearest port to. Rothaugen, 

* Bo that it may be a long time. batore I see 
you again,” concladed Jessy; ‘‘and I want you 
to promise Muriel not to misunderstand me if 
I don't write to you often. You eee, dear, 
things are different now. You belong to your 
lover, ard he may not like you ta. keep up your 
intimacy with me.” : 

‘* Jeasy |" Muriel's face was almost piteous 
in its perplexity. ‘‘ Why do yon gay that?” 

Miss Campbell was spared an answer by 
the entrance of Betsy. oe 

“Two gentlemen had called to sge Miss Sin- 
cleir, Their business was impontant, Were 
they to he let in ?”’ , 

** Don’t tremble go!” said Jessy, in a whis- 
per, for poor Mariel imagined it to be two of 
Mr. Herbers’s creditors. ‘' You had better 
seethem. I will stay with you if you like!” 

Mariel did like, and so, when the eminently 
gentlemanly personages were shown in, they 
saw two young ladies inatead of one. ; 

‘Haye I the honour of addressing Miss 
Singlair?"’ said Mr. Pisrrapoint to Jaaay. 

‘No; this is Miss Sinclair, I am only, stay- 
ing with her bacause ehe did not feel up 
business Mr. Herbert's affairs are being 
arranged by Mr. Payne, the surgeon, and he 
wonld tell you more shoat them than we 
ean.” 

The old gentleman smiled. 

“My dear young lady,” and he bowsd 
amiably to Jessy. ‘‘We have nothing to do 
with Mr, Herbert's affairs, and your. friend 
need not look sq terrifizd, Weare not the 
bearers of had newal”” : 

“T fear you must think me vary rade,” said 
Mariel, simply.; “ bat webaye bad so. much 
tranble I never.sgem ta expeot anything else. 
My stepfather hag.only been dead three days, 
and more than twenty people have come here 
to see me, and it always meant. the same 
thing—bills!" ’ foe 

“ Tt must hae been, a trying position 
for yon, bat I hope bri ving He are in atore 
for you. Will you y.  yourage 2” 

“T shall be twenty-one next year!" 

‘And I think you entrusted a, certain desk, 
supposed to contain family papers, to Mr. 
Payne, of Dornington.” —_—_ 

“Yea, He seemed to think they ought to 
be.in safe keeping.” : 

‘ My dear young lady, if those. papexrs/had 

only been examined eight years.ago they would 
have spared your grandfather a world of 
sorrew and remorse. He discarded your 
father on his marriage, though be.waa his 
favourite, son. His.penitent letters were sup- 
pressed by.a treackerona.elder brother, s0.thas 
it was. only in 1877, when, your unole died, 
that Lord Redmond learned how. he, bad been 
Gepeived. Hig,one object then waste find his 
raigging. son, He spept time and. money 
frnitl in the search, and died: tall. of re- 
greta at, his failnre, Had we only bean able 
to hig, grandchild. to. him I helieve he 
would have theughs. such a. trasanra cheaply 
parchaged by his, whole fortane,” boo 
‘Poor old man! I wish I had sean bim! 
“ Hewaa degeived by se sgenbbor ployed 
totrace hia son, This Mr. Baldwin founda 
clue, bus kept, it entirely to himself. After 
Lord Redmond's death tho, feliow eattled: in 
this town and endeavoured,toa meke, your 
acquaintance,” = 

Marie] blushed crimaon, _ 

“Mr. Baldwin was a friend of my step- 
father, bot. never liked him, I think now 
Me,  smaeai ig.dead we. shall bs. free. from 

im. ” 

‘T will. take.care of that! ” said Mr. Pierre- 

point, Fiabe “ My dear seneé jada don’t 
understand your own posit 

et Nol Fexorpt that if only Lord.Redmond 

had known he was.my grandfather; he would 

nave lyon kind to me; bnt, you say he ia 

dead?” 

Mr. Pierrepoint thonght he had nexer seen 
anyone, 50 ignorant aa, to, their. owe righta, 


‘* Lord Redmond has been, dead overs. years 
His. eldeat eon died childless, 


You: are the 


prem ma if 


am watt Lee Se (CO 
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ole representative of the younger son, Hugh 
St. Clare Redmond, When he grew poor and 
in difficulties he cafled himeelf by a corrup- 
tion of his second nwme. I doubt if his wife 
knew any difference,”’ 

“Yes; she did,” replied Moriel. ‘“‘ Mamma 
told me-lowg ago I hadarright to call myself 
St. Clare, but thatewhe + it sounded too 


d and romentie fora governess.” 
‘Well, my: dew ‘lady, your true 
neme is Murieh 88C ond, and ever 
sites’ your mney have been 
Baroness @ of: the Hall, Hillingtox. 


You havea incomeof' several thou 


‘I remember—I was oa the track—and 
when I owmié here I heard that he was dead. 
Then it seemeéd'to me had I only told what I 
knew af tle time of his dissppesrance he 
might have been brought back before he took 
the journey that killed him.” 

‘ You'mean Lord Glenval? ” 

‘How did you gues# it, dear?” 

‘‘Never mind. Paul, we bavée great dést 
té'be thankful for. He iv alive'and well; I 
sew hit just about a week agd)-and he war 
peng to join hiv relations in Parie”’ 

p “Fe . 
“ Hetought he had killed you; poor feliow; 
Pana wat hiding from jasticey Whéew his 


oer, and  aeoant of in thes 
ne aaa fe mer oti ba ee se 


ver be pousesved: comes to yourabso- 
ccaiy na tiene aremhna?’ ar 
Mariel looked: bewtldered that, 
Jessy camerto: the-resote,. 
“Don’t yout debrr;. | father would 
) x ‘ al Seane ue 
sou on title: oe 4 
omve’ I hiever tocdent: with: I hope; 
Lady Redmond;-you:will lexve your affiirs in’ 
our charge: 
Then: Mdrieh found her voiee. 
“T shall to " sheet 
“ this; bub 
f T ametienkfdl,. I chatt! 
be’ phéerand theobiidren:’ J 
bert and Her family owt of pin the 


funds,” said Mr, Pierrepoint, “Ts 
be a difficulty in arranging it until youare’ 
of sage, but I need not tell you we shall be 
happy to do all in our power to assist you.” 

‘And am I realiy Lady Redmond—are you 
sure?” 

‘* Perfectly.” 

‘*Then would you do this one thing for 
me?” she, blushed painfally. ‘We have 
been very poor here, and I can’é bear the idea 
of suddenly growing. rich and potng away 
with-a flourish of trampets, Will you kee 
all this.a seoret, and let me be plain Marié 
Sinciair_ while we stay in Dornington?" 

And.aslawyers do not often oppose a rich 
and infldential client, Muriel, Lady Red- 
mond, had her own way. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


Ont Janeday Paul Smith was sitting in 
his little study, playing over the accompani. 
ment toa “song, in whioh he was to-assis$ 
the Choral Society that evening. 

Ten weeks of & quies and .freedem 
trom. agitation : done their work. He had 
never locked: better; not even in the old days 
when he rowed’ in his-college boat at Oxford, 
and was. remarked .by all spectators for his 
strengeh and vigour. 

“If only something would break this awfal 
spell,” thought the poor fellow, sadly. ‘I 
devlate I feel inclined to go over, to England, 
gad_rau-down to Oxford. Sarely, someone 
there would rementber me, and tell nte my 
own name. But I suppose they would think 
- mad for asking them, so it would hardly 

” 

Someone had entered the room. unheeded. 
A:gitl’s hand was laid on hia shoulder, the 
face he loved best on earth was raised to his 
own. Then a wonderful thing happéned. 

Hither thé-doctors were right in deolaring 
nothiag but a sudden shock would restore the 
naiseing- chord and give Paul back his me- 
mory, or an old proverb, ‘Love is the bést 
physician,” was still true. 

Paul stooped and kiseed the upturned lips. 
He drew his-darling to his heart; and with 
the one. word ‘‘Jessy” the floodgates of 
memory were unlocked. He could recall 
every incident of his life up to the time of his 


7 , Robert Gibson). wat killed he took his 
nate, that is why none ‘of tte detectives his 
fatter employed could fiod hia He have been’ 
esobing in a school all! tHesemiorths Your 
kind friend; Dik: Zoderj-wt6te offes” to ask if 
‘BS cOald suggest any clte*to your identity, 

“you a3‘ Paul Saiith: The name 
Paul aroused hia vand he céme to 


ogni} mie with the faint: hope all! his remorse for 


: lied you had beer needless.” 
WA orthed enters Rothaugen ?” 
dermmended 


Paak. “ Jesuy, I feti-ns if-you had’ 
 aaved nty reweow.’’ . 

Ar ktookat the door, rattier trembling. It 
wins Jobe Mielvitley He had begged of Jowsy 


togeinalone: 

“ if'l wertand hedid novknew 
mieit would brewk: nty heart:. I wiil follow 
F yorin a fewminates:?’ 

Lgeeeccioed, the door; Paut;’ commanded: his 
3 ‘fad: then you will understand 
how'T to Rothausen.”’ 

‘* Pavtier! " 

‘Vy som!” 

_ The English are nota demowetrative peopte, 
but the tears were in Joh Melville's eyes, 
and Paul's were not dry. Ié was no common 
meeting this. The elder man felt as though 
his son had been given back to him from the 
grave; while to Paul love, happiness, peace 
and memory were ali restored in one moment. 

That Dr. Zsden and hia fziend Dr. Hant. 
mann hurried to cogratalate “ Paul Smith” 
may readily be beli¢ved. Count Dagenbert 
and his sons joined the group for the same 
purpose. The Couniéss,a very fine lady in- 
deed, sent a special mrsags, begying that the 
strangers would become her guests at the 
Caetle, and promising that she herself wonld 
fasten the myrtle-wreath on the bride's hair, 

It cannot be said that Jessy had ever thought 
of being married in a foreign land; but both 
Mr. Melville and. Paul caught at the idea. 

Paul was anxious to remain at Rothausen 
till August, so as’ noi to inconvenience’ his: 
friends by the sudden losa of his services. 

It was impossible for his father to spend two 
months away from his native land, while he 
would not hear of leaving his boy aslene in 
Germany, evidently thinking the strange loss 
of memery would return if Panl had not some- 
one always at hand to remind him of his owa 
identity, 

In the end the Countess had her way, 
Jessy loved Paul tco true to have any puncti- 
liousscruples about coming to bim 4o suddenly, 
She felt, like Mr. Melville, averse to his 
staying alone in Rothausen, and shé- fully 
shared. his wishes not to act ungratefally 
to Dz, Zoden or the Count, 

So all arrangements were made, and the 
wedding took plate just a fortnight afterJessy 
seal broken the spell of oblivion cast over 

anl, 

There was not a single English guest at the 
wédding- except Mr. Melville, who gave hia 
favourite away, or, rather, fulfilled the part 
most akin to that function in the Lutheran 
service, 

The relatives on both sides mostly deferred 
their presents until the happy pair’ should 
return to England. Neverthéless, Mr. and 
Mrs. Paul Melville received two wedding gifts 
on their marriage day from a distance—a 
string of pearls of almost pricelese-vaice, with 
& few lines of friendly greeting, signed ‘' 8+. 





being stricken with the fever. 


Arvaus,” and alooket set with diamonds from 





the young peeress, Muriel Lady Redmond, 
bse had ctill, however, refused to atsume her 
lile, 





CHAPTER XXIX, 


Ir waa the very day of his father’s faneral 
that Royal reached Paris, The sad cortige 
had left the house, and Miss Dandag was 
sitting with the hapléss widow and her 
dadghters; when the miestage came that s 
geritleoman from Engtand desired to see her on 
ufgent baéiness. 

The kind old maid alwaye declared after. 
wards she felt something wae going to happen. 

She went downstairs very quietly to the 
little room the late Earl had deed asa study, 
wad then her hands wé¥e catight in a fervent 
grasp; and the voiee she’ had despaired of 
hearing again in life asked brokenly,— 

“ How is my mother?” 

“Royall cried Mrs: Dundas, who wai 
never sure afterward@ sie did not kiss him, 
* Royall is it really you?” 

“Tt is} indeed !’’ and‘hé gave her a’ short 
version of his terrible ordéal. How, believing 
he’ had taken young’ ’s life, he had 
béen' a fagitive—hew; through never opening 
a newspaper, heha@ missed seeing the report 
of his'o wn @iskppewvance, 

“ Towa ae lighthearted whe I heard the 
truth)and wits free to cone back to my dear 
ones,” hé said; sadly, “ add ndw itis too late | 
I shall never’ hear my fattier’s voice again t” 

‘* He loved you a , Lord Glenval. 
When he wae dying he left his dear love for 
you): It scened' to us ati earnest; in spite of 
pon rid of your fate that we’ slionid yet 

‘you 7 

“ Dele Mise*Dandas, please call me Royal,” 
said the-yourg man, earnestly. ‘And now I 
want you to break it to my mother and the 
girls. Is Alice hers? They tell me she is 
married?" 

‘She is married to one of the beat men I 
ever met!’ said the governess; ‘“‘ bat she is 
here now. - He has-gone—to Pére ia Chaise,” 

Royal understco4. 

‘*And you think I may see my mother? 
The shock won’t huré her?” 

“Joy rarely hurts anyone, Bat if you like 
I will prépare her for your coming.” 

And so the widow's tears were changed into 
tears of joy ; and, though the hasband of her 
youth had left her, she was content, for her 
only son,-her first-born, was restored to her. 

Dr. Galpin and his new-found brother-ia- 
law had a long business conversation that nigh. 

“In your place,” said the physician, “ [ 
shonld offer no explanation at all. Your 
mother and sisters know thetruth, Youhave 
no near relations or very intimate friends, aid 
the world at large must be satisfied to see you 
back again without any particnlar details as 
to your proceedirgs. Seriously, Royal, you bad 
best keep. silent, The whole trath you car- 
not tell without paining at least two people, 
Paul Melville and his fiancée. Partial explana- 
tions are always dangerous. Take my advice 
and keep silent. Believe mé, whatever curiosity 
or suspicion is abroad it is better to ‘live is 
down.’ There is but one person to whom I wonld 
advise you to disclose the story of these eighs 
months.” 

“ And that is?” 

*‘ Your wife—the faturéCountess St. Arvans.” 

“Oh, she knows alréady.” 

** You: don't mean that you are marricd?” 

“No, only engaged. She knows everything 
except that I am my father’s son. Mariel is 
worthy to be a duchess, but her family are 
terribly poor, and she is so hamble.minded the 
mere thought of being ‘ my lady ' would alarm 
her.”’ 


Lord’ St. Arvans took bis mother and sistérs” 


home to England, and left them at the Castle. 
Then, when every legsl formality had been 
complied with, threes weeks after he left Dorn- 
ington, he was free to return there, taking his 
mother’s tender congratulations to Mariel, 
anda promise that Lady 8}. Arvans would 
welcome her warmly for her boy’s sake. 
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One painful task Royal had performed in 
Paris. He had to break to poor Dolores 
Glerval the ead fate of Robert Gibson, and 
how no winter frost or summer sunshine could 
bring him back toher. The girl's resignation 
touched him deeply. 

** He loved me to the end,” she said, quietly, 
*‘and he suffered no pain. It would have hurt 
him terribly to see me like this. Perhaps we 
should bave had to say good-bye. Maybe it 
is better for us as it is. I shall not be a 
cripple in Heaven, and I shall go to him, 
though he can never return to me.” 

Face to face in the old familiar parlour the 
two who had known each other as Mariel 
Sinclair and Robert Gibson met again. Each 
had a confession to make, each a secret to 
disclose. Moriel buried her head on her 
lover's shoulder as she whispered her story. 

“I think I'm sorry, sweesheart,’’ he an- 
swered, tenderly. ‘‘I wanted you to owe 
everything tome. But I don’t mind whether 
you are Muriel Sinclair or Lady Redmond 
now so long that you promise soon to be my 
much.loved wife, the Countess of St. Arvans.”’ 

So, though the engagement sprang from the 
purest, sincerest Jove on both sides, it was, 
after all, what the world calls ‘a most suit- 
able match’’—an English earl of princely 
wealth and the last of a grand old race, Lady 
Redmond of Hillington. 

Poor Mrs. Herbert was bewildered, indeed, 
when she learned her daughter’s grandeur. 

Royal, who had grown to esteem her very 
truly, was only too ready to join with Muriel 
in making a suitable provision for her. So 
they bought a beantifal old-fashioned house 
at Hillington, not far from the Hall, and 
furnished it completely ; and then, when Mrs. 
Herbert was well enough to travel, she was 
taken there for ‘‘ change of air,” to find all 
her children already delighting in the large 
garden and airy rooms, and to be assured by 
Moriel it was hers for always. 

Nor did Lord St. Arvans rest there with 
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[“ AND AM I REALLY LADY BEDMOND? ’ SA'D MURIEL ] 


generosity. By his marriage settlements the 
Redmond estate was charged with an allow- 
anc: of two thousand a-year to Mrs. Herbert 
for her life, and he told Muriel they must see 
to the children, launching the boys in life and 
portioning the girls. 

‘They have no claim on the Redmond 
property Mr. Pierrepoint says, so we must 
take care of them ourselves.” 

Royal and Muriel had to defer their wed- 
ding some months after Jessy’s, An earl and 
countess cannot do things as hurriedly as an 
embryo barrister and his portionless wife. 
There were settlements and deeds and other 
legal business, besides a fancy of the 
widowed Lady St. Arvans that the marriage 
ought not to take place until six months after 
her husband's death. 

Royal declared the delays were intermin- 
able. He was always grumbling at the 
lawyer's slowness, and ran down to Hilling. 
ton every week from Saturday to Monday to 
relieve his feelings. 

Muriel had been introduced to her future 
sisters, and liked them very much. 

At any rate, for the present their home was 
to be with their mother at St. Arvans, for the 
Earl and Countess meant to pass a portion of 
each year in London besides making Red- 
mond Hall their chief country home, so that 
probably until his sisters married Royal and 
his wife would only be guests at Warham. 

And Royal's patience was rewarded at last. 
When the new year was but a few days old, 
and the snow lay thisk upon the ground, there 
was a grand wedding at Hillington. 

Dr. Netherton performed the ceremony, 
aud Alfred Payne gave away the bride. There 
was every possible splendour that could be 
imagined, for Royal insisted on doing honour 
to his choice ; and no one who witnessed the 
dazzling sight would have guessed that twelve 
months before both bride and bridegroom 
had lived in Paragon-street, Dornington, and 
earned their living by teaching. 








Paul Melville was called to the Bar, and 
bids fair to become a euccessfal barrister. 
His old pride has never been so rampant 
since his marriage. Perhaps London is ® 
wider field than Warham, and so he does not 
feel the sting of having a father “in trade ;" 
and, besides, he has learned to reverence that 
father as he deserved, and he no longer holds 
aloof from everyone with a title under the 
belief they will despiee him. 

In sbort, Paul has been tried in the fire of 
adversity, and the true gold of his character 
now shines more brightly. His fair wife is 
devoted to him, his friends admire him, and 
not long since he successfully contested & 


surburban borough at the election, and was 


returned at the head of the poll. - 

That Paul Melville, M P., is an eminently 
prosperous man everyone admits. Old Fw 
ticians hold there is no dignity to which he- 
may not aspire, and clients pour in to him 
greedily, so that his “ briefs’ are many. 

Bat he still retains his simple, anaffected 
manners, and in his rare holidays he takes his 
wife neither to a fashionable watering-place 
nor famous foreign city, but to a quiet little 
homely village in Germany, which, but for its 
being near a university, would be utterly 
unknown. 

They meet no English tourists here, but ar 
old German doctor hails them as familiar 
friends, and is always anxious to hear whether 
the Herr Melville has suffered any return of hie 
distressing malady. 

And Paul answers truly ‘‘ No,” for never 
since the moment when Jessy’s lips broke the 
epell illness had cast over him has the terrible 
forgetfalness attacked him. But never even 
now can he look back upon those months 
without a shudder. He cannot forget all he 
soffered—ay, and made others suffer, t00o— 
after his passionate jealousy had brought 
upon Lord Glenval A Trnniste OrpEAz, 


[THE END.] 
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[THE EARL SHRANK BEFORE ADINE'S INDIGNANT LOOK, AND VAINLY WISHED HIS WOBDS UNSAID Yj 


SERIAL.] 


LADY ROSLYN’S MYSTERY. 


—o— 
CHAPTER XV. 


As a beam oer the face of the waters may glow. 
While the tide runs in darkness and coldness below, 
So the cheeks may be ting’d with a warm, sunny 
smile. 

Though the cold heart to ruin runs darkly the while ; 
One fatal remembrance, one sorrow that throws 
Its black shade alike o'er our joys and our woes, 
To which life nothing darker or brighter can bring, 
For which joy has no balm and affliction no sting. 

— Moore. 


Lorp Restrn, half beside himeelf at the 
fatal discovery he had made of the presence of 
the nocturnal visitor in the chamber of his 
bride, had taken but a few steps towards the 
mansion when he came upon a figure, which 
was leaning carelessly against a tree, atten- 
tively regarding the window of the Countess. 

This figure was that of the Hon. Vayle 
Malvern, 

A half. burned cigar was in his mouth, ex- 
plaining why he had sought the lawn at that 
late bour. 

The Earl had scarcely observed him, when 
he started, recognising his lordship, and a 
look of the wildest alarm, which might have 
been partly feigned, crossed hia face. 

‘Good heavens, Roslyn! You here!" he 
exclaimed, as if involuntarily. 

“Yes, I was taking an evening stroll,’’ 
replied the Earl, agitatedly, yet striving to 
conceal his emotion from the gaze of bis 
relative. 

“Then you have seen nothing?” inquired 
Malvern. ‘“ You have seen no one——” 

He stopped, as if unable to finish the inter- 
rogation. 

Roelyn groaned unconsciously, 


‘*What have you seen, Vayle?’’ said his 
lordship. 

Malvern shot a quick, ecrutinising glance 
up into the deathly-white face of the Earl, 
and replied,— 

“You will never forgive me, Roslyn——” 

‘Speak!’ was the impatient command. 

‘Then, since you will have it, I will tell 
you all that I have seen. I came out here 
i half-an-hour or more since to smoke a cigar, 
; for I felt restless and sleepless. I took a turn 

down the avenue, and, as I came up, Lady 

Roslyn’s window attracted my attention, it 

being half open, as at this moment. While I 

looked a man crept up from the shrubbery, 
; ascended the tree, and mounted to the balcony. 
| He stopped there a moment, peering into the 

room, and then went in. He stayed there 
until now!" 

‘* Why did you not come andinform me?” 

‘* Because I did not know that you were not 
there, or that Lady Roslyn was alone!” 

‘*The man might have been a robber. I 
don’t doubt but that he was,” declared the 
— the idea suddenly suggesting iteelf to his 
mind. : 

‘‘Had he been a robber, Roslyn, some out- 
cry must have been made, He was not a 
robber ! ”’ 

Lord Roslyn had moved away, but he now 
turned abruptly, and came back to his 
relative. 

**Do you understand what you insinuate, 
Malvern?’ he demanded, ina harsh, hollow, 
voice. ‘“ How do you dare to think that this 
intruder wae not a robber? Do you think that 
my wife—a Sayton, too—would admit a gen- 
tleman toa midnight interview in her boudoir? 
Explain yourself, or by heavens——”’ 

**Hold, my lord. Since you force me to 
explain, I will do so. I think I can prove this 
man to have been no robber. After you left 
me in the drawing-room on your bridal night, 
retiring to your study, I came ont upon the 
lawn to calm myself, after our not very plea- 














sant interview. And I swear to you that I 
beheld on that evening this same individual 
emerge from Lady Roslyn’s boudoir, and 
descend in the same manner that you have 
witnessed this evening!” 

There was tone of sincerity and earnest- 
ness in Malvern’s voice as he made this reve- 
lation—a revelation which had not before 
escaped his lips, and which he had treasured 
against a moment when it should overwhelm 
the young Countess with ruin. This sincerity 
struck to the heart of the bridegroom like an 
assassin’s knife, and he reeled and fell heavily 
against a tree. 

“You are ill, my lord——” 

‘‘No, no!” declared the Earl, faintly. ‘I 
am quite well, I hada momentary illness, 
but it was nothing!" 

He turned away his head, while Malvern 
puffed uneasily at his cigar, and finally threw 
it upon the ground, where it glowed and 
sparkled until it died out in ashes. 

‘* Vayle,”’ said Lord Roslyn, after a long 
silence, ‘‘ I do not consider your words proven 
—that this man was no robber. Did you see 
his face?” 

‘No. I was not near enough?” 

‘*Did you have apy suspicion as to his 
identity?” 

“I wish you would not ask me, my lord!” 
said Malvern, hesitatingly. 

“Y not only ask, but I demand an an- 
swer !” 

** Since I must tell you, I must. I thought 
the man was Harold Bevan!"’ 

‘‘ Harold Bevan! In my wife's chamber!” 
ejaculated the Earl, as if appalled. ‘“ The 
idea is preposterous. You must have lost 
your censes, Malvern. I tell you the man was 
a robber, I don't doubt but that while he 
was rummaging her boudoir Lady Roslyn was 
locked in her dressing-room attended by her 
maid. The fellow could not have been detected 
on his previous visit, or he would not have 
returned. You should have told me of that 
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visit sooner, Vayle, for he may have stolen 
something of value.’’ 

“I wish I had told you, my lord,”’ said 
Malvern, with affeoted humility. “'Theman 
wag doubiless not Bevan, bat a robber, as you 
suggest.” 


until. I choose todo it myself,”’ 
Malvern assented, and gave the requized 


hand. 

She did not hear her husband's -entrance, 
and he regarded her for a full!minute in 
perfect silence, doing homage tocher perfeet 
loveliness with a heart overflowing with his 
passionate love for her. 

It was no wonder that his look was fall of 
adoration. 

Her dressing-gown of white Indian muslin 
fell away from her elender, column. like throat, 
and was caught together above her bosom by 
& spray of bright red coral; her wide sleeves 
fell back from her dainty wrists, displaying 
her beautiful, rounded army; half-shaped by 
the wide fall of costly lace’; and; tocrewn all, 
her pale golden heir fell around her like a 
glittering shower, rippling over her shoulders 
to her delicate, slender waist. 

In that moment Lord Roslyn confessed to 
himself ‘that he worshipped his: young bride. 
Tas torture of the pest half-hour had 
developed his awakening love into a strong, 
all-enduring pswsion, beside which his former 
affection for Mrs. Adrian was a petty, boyish 
fancy. 

‘‘ Adime,” he said, softly, coming forward to 
her side. 

She started, springing up with a lookvof wild 
Alarm,.bntas she encountered his grave, quiet 
gaze she calmed herself and rseamed her 
sent. 

‘*T thoughtit: was L1cette,” she stammered, 
scarcely knowing what she said. 

“You thought it was Luocstie who cstled 
you ‘ Adine;’” ‘exclaimed the Earl, in'a sur- 
prised tone, as he took possession of a chair 
beside his bride, 

A quick glow overspread the sweet face of 
the young Countess, and a frightened look 
momentarily appeared in her grey eyes, but it 
fled, as she said, — : 

‘Did I say that, Eastace? The truth is, I 
waa frightend by your sudden appearance, and 
cid not hear you call. my name. It wasthe 
sound of your voice that aroused me; not the 
word you used.” 

‘ Whereia Lucetts, Adine?"’ 

‘*I don't know. I have» not seen her this 
evening, I excused her fromrattendancs-upon 
me'when I had finished my dinzer-toilette,” 

A faintshadow creptover the Earl's coun- 
tenancs; and he looked steadily into his wife's 
drooping face. 

Av he looked, the conviction grew upon him 





pic fs: sec.s  Ofly pure and innocent of 


any wrong to him or to herself; that features 
60 perfect as hers could not conosal a guileful 
heart; that she was az she looked—an angel. 

The man, he mentally decided, had cer- 
tainly been a robber. 


of her wealth or diamonds, 


person covetous 
| and howtalearn if anything had been:taken 


by him. 
‘'Adine,” he said, atlast,.““ How long have 
you beenin your boudoir? ” 


oS 


asit,.Ensteoe? ” 3 
‘‘ Ever sinse you came upfrommthe drawingy 
room?’ he repeated anziously.. 


His manners impressediier: Sle grow pale} | rings 


and avoided bisglance:. 


‘ Were you netabsent frourthis roomafew | brow: 
minutes—half. 


-anchour-?” hedngquired.: 
“ do = 


room all the time you ums have been terribly | 
alarmed. 


I wawon thetéwn: ast now—danst’ 


‘‘ Look, Adine, and see if anything be 
gone!” 

Tae Countess went through the mockery of 
examining her purse, emptying its gold and 
bank-notes into her lap, but she restored them, 
declaring that her purse had been untouched. 

‘' It was jewellery he sought, then,’’ said the 
Earl, placing the jewel-casket on her knees, 
Exantine your casket, Adine, and let us see 
what is missing |!” 

With a sensation of faintness, anda long. 
ing to fling the casket: and: ite contents from 
her and rush away, the young wife tarned 
‘the tiny gold key in itwlost; and lifted the !id 
oo : literally covers with 
! tray wae $ 
gleaming jewels, brageléte, brovdles;. and 


‘* Strange,” said Lord Roslyn) knitting his 
“Nothing ie gone from shes tray. Biuitithe 

fellow: my have: bem artful. 

ta to hold#,. Letme-setitomthe 


be staztied!—and saw’ aanuumrcoming out of | He diii@o;end drew the table neurer,. 

He descemdedtc:| With. trembling hands that: alunest refised 
the ground: by | to ee share in the-weckery, and 
dom: I wit s3.eyes which yet coutéece nothin 
him. Why, how yourtremble; Adinet” ‘of her gome-but a strange 

-bridedid tremble like a leat. | flickeringat > lifted 
in the and her fave was ghastly in ite | out the top. a-senond, not 
thet her husband’s eyes would obtain :j There were tiaras and neckiaces of immense 
® clus to her terrible:seoret.. | valus, gorgeous eastern geme,-someof them, 

“How L heave: frightens: you; Adine! Did} with imperfect c u setting, 
you'see ss yet many of them 


thisrobber:? 

“ | have seemne robber!” she answered, in 
a faint 

‘ Them yow were nein the room?” he 

asked, puaziart. 
‘‘ Yes, I fear I was,” she said, scarcely able 
to speak at all, and so desperate at that 
moment that she would gladly have died. “I 
—I have been sitting here all the evening since 
Icameup. I must have been leaning back 
in my chair——” 

* Asleep?” 

Her silence was interpreted as assent. 

‘* We must keep thiose windows closed in the 
evening hereafter,” declared the Earl. 
‘' That tree is too near the house, and a thief 
would bs tempted to enter often when such 
facilities are afforded. Vayle Malvern saw 
that fellow come and go this evening, and he 
eays he saw him leave this room in the same 
manner on our bridal night!" 

The Countess gasped for breath, and her 
husband saw the colour come and go in the 
parts'of her face uncovered by her hand. 

**Do not be so alarmed, Adine,” he said, 
longing, yet not daring, to soothe her by 
caresses and endearments. The danger is past 
now. Let ue see if you have lost anything. 
Where is your purse?” 

‘*In my dressing-room.” 

‘‘ And your jewel-casket 7?" 

‘* In the same place.” 

‘‘There seems to ba nothing missing from 
this room,.Adine, and, as you were asleep, the 
fellow may have penetrated to your dressing: 
chamber. I willsee!” ; 

He arose and passed into the next room; 

And then the youthfal Countess uncovered 
her face, disclosing such a pale, angnished 
countenance as would have alarmed the Earl 
beyond measure had he bat seen it: 

‘‘Oh, Heaven, pity me!” she whispered, 
clasping her hands tightly together, and look- 
ing upward with a wild, tearless gaze. ‘ This 
is more. than Loan. bear! Would to Heaven 
that I were dead!” 

That wild prayer-wae uttered with @ wail- 
ing ory that was laden with. horror and: des- 
pair. 

The cry had die@ away, and her facehad 
assamed a look of stony oatimness when the 
Hart returned with her jewel.caskerand velvet 
purse, 

He resumed his seat at her side, and 
handed her the unopened purse, remarking, — 


@prince’s ransom. 

These were the heirlooms-of the. Roslyn 

any a Countess of Roslyn had clasped 
those diamond tiaras above her haughty 
brows; many a Countess of Roslyn had worn 
those sparkling necklaces above her proud 
heart. 

“I wonder those were not taken,” said the 
Earl. 

Another tray was revealed, and pear. shaped 
pearls, sapphires, with the blue of a summer 
sky in them, rabies no brigkter than the lips 
of their fair owner, great’ glowing carbuncles 
in quaint settings, pale amethysts, and other 
valuable gemis were exposed to the sight in 
such profaseness that they suggested visions 
of Aladdin’s gorgeous palace, with its eastern 
laxariance of precious stones, 

“ They are all here,” exclaimed Lord Roslyn. 
‘The Sayton diamonds that descended to you 
from your grandmother, your bridal gifts, the 
Roslyn jewets,; the gems Hubert gave you from 
the stores that came to him with his title and 
estates—yer, they are all here. Nothing 
seem’ tobe missing.” 

Tie. Countess bréathed more freely, and 
hastened to restore the trays to their rightfal 
position. 

‘s Yet stay 1" ctitd the Earl, arresting her 
movements by putting hts hand upon her arm. 
‘*T did notsea thé star bracelet—my mother’s 
bracelet: Let me look again.” 

Lady Roslyn. leaned- back in her chair, 
paralysed with apprehension, while the Earl 
searched the casket thoroughly. 

‘‘It.ia gone!" he exclaimed. “ It is surely 
gone, Adine.”’ 

‘Gone !"’ she whispered. 

‘Yes; it is not here. Can is be lying in 
your dressing-room ?"’ 

She shook her head, 

‘*Tt is stolen, thém I would rather anything 
else had been taken than that,’”’ said his 
lordship. ‘‘ I hadse many tender associations 
connected with that, Adine. My mother 
loved to wear it, and in my early boyheod I 
delighted to. watoli the flashing. of those jawels 
on her arm, Then you wore it after oar 
betrothal,”’ and his voice grew softer, ‘It 
seems as if I had Iost.a friend, Adine.” | 

He locked into-her pale faee, and added,— 

“T am grieving you by my regrets? The 
banble was not worth one tear from your-eyes, 





Adine. Bat it shall be restored to you, and 
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thia hold thief shall be punished. I will get a. 
detective——"’ 

‘‘No, Eustace, no!” eried-hia young wife, 
pleadingly. “I may find it among my effects, 
i know I eball haya it baok again.in a few days. 
I fesl that I shall. I beg you not. to see a 
detective. - Thera.was no-thiof, I am: convinced. 
You did but dream——"’ 

‘Bat Malvern saw him too.” 

‘*He was mistaken. Oh, Enstaee, promise 
me not to say a word to any one of my loss. 
Grant mo-but a few daya to searoh for the 
braaslet, I implore youn——~”’ 

Her voice broke down in gobs. 

Lord Roslyn was puzzled by her manner, 
and vague suspicions that.all wee not right 
obtended themselves upon his miad. 

With an air of gentle anthorisy, he took 
both. her flatétering haads in his, and looked 
steadfaetly into her eyes, compelling her an- 
awating gaze. 

She did not regard him with the hozsst, 
ctraightiorward look that characterised her, 
bat her glance wae wild-and fall of pleading, 

‘‘ Adine, I know not what to think,” he 
said, gravely, 

Sbe utttered a low, hopeless cry. 

‘ The braaelet.is.gone, and that would argue 
that the intruder wasa thief. And yet—— 
Adine, I would ask you a single quastion, I 
scarcely dane ask it, leat I offend yon beyond 
forgivences, YetI must know, and, as your 
husband, [ entraas, I command you to answer. 
Was thas man who visited your chamber on 
your bridal night, and again this evening— 
wad he Harold Beven ?"’ 

As he uttered the name, the Earl looked 
azhamed of his question. 

He was not prepared for the answer, 

Hia young wifes flang off his olaspisg hands, 
the colour mounted to her cheeks, her grey: 
eyes denpened in colour and flashed and 
glowed. like: jewela, and she sprang up and 
steed befexe him, indignant, humiliated, and 
outraged by his;inqniry. 

‘* Eustace!" she ejaeniated, with gasping 
beeath, and preasing her hand to her hears, as 


if an aatow bad lodged there. ‘ Euatace,’’ | P® 


and now she drew herself up proudly and 
searmfuliy befor him. ‘Did I hear you 
aright 2’’ 

The Earl chrank kefore her scornfal, indig- 
nant look, and vainly wished his: words 
unsaid, 

How could, he. have been mad enough ta 
utter them? he asked himaelf, 

He was sufficiently versed in the stady of 
hemes: natare to keow- thas her-soorn and 
indignation. were. reek and that hia question 
had beenan-ingult to ker, 

“ Adine, beamme 2?” he)said, deprecatingly. 

The. tables; were. turned now. It was he 
whe trembled, and his-bride whe waa judge, 

She regarded-him coidly and haughtily. 

“I do not wish to hear you,”’ she caid. 

‘Bat, Adine, I beg you to forgive me I 
wae med,’ 

“T do forgive you, Lord Roslyn,” she-said, 
icily. ‘*Bat I assure you that by your 
suspicions. yoa have raised between us a 
barzier which shall never be overthrown.” 

“Oh, Adine!"’ he cried, the story ofhis 
love trembling upon his tongue. 

“T wish to hear no more,” she said, with 
dreary caldnass. “ We have nothing in com. 
mon. I never loved you, but now I think I 
loathe you. Remember the térmg.of our 
compact, Eastaca Roslyn, and go your way, 
while I go mine. And now please leave me 
alone.” 

The. Earl endeavoured. to, explain his. can- 
duct, bus. her coldnaga.cid. not, realex, and.he. 
Wad finally obliged. to obey her command. 

With. loug, pleading look. at her, aa.she 
stood under the chandelier, in all herglitsering 
beauty. and loveliness, be tanned to quit the 
room. 

_ Befoxe ha had reashed the.door he. canght 

Sight of a glove, which be hastily picked up 
‘examined, 

It was small, but evidently a gentleman's 





glove. The kid was of the finest quality, and 
there was about it a faint, sweet perfume. 

With lips that grew whiter than before 
under his black moustache the Earl thrust 
the glove intahis pocket withont baing seen, 
and withdrew, retiring to his study; where he 
locked himeelf in. 

When she found herself alone the young 
wife’s coldness and oalmness:deserted her, and 
she sank upon her knees, moaning and 
weeping. ss 

‘Oh, Heaven, pity me!” she whispered. 
‘‘How my own haaband haz dared to ineult 
me, and even Malvern suspects that I am not 
worthy of my mame andrank. And yet, what 
would they say if they knew the truth? What 
would the Karl say if he knew but the 
faintest breath of my awfal seoret ? What will 
be the end? I feel that I ammat the beginning 
of a fearfal drama, in which I shall have to 
jaar oe a terrible part. Would that it were 
ended |” 


oe 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Alone! alone ! how drear it is! 
—Willis. 
Iam alone and yet 
In the still solitude there is a rush 
Around me as were met 
A crowd of viewless wings ; I hear a gush 
Of uttered harmonies.—G, W. Bethune, 


Tur days want drearily by at Anerly Lodge. 
Mrs, Polack did not again rise from her bed, 
to which she had taken on the day of Alix’s 
rescue Of the milter's child frem the watersof 
Tenton Brook, and the village physician now 
openly attended ber, coming twice or thrice a 
day. He did not visit her with the hope of 
subduing the. terrible disease preying upon her 
life, sndnow drawiag fearfally near her heart, 
or even of wasding. off the ead, which grew 
neaxer with every hour, but.to adminieser nar- 
cotica and soothing potions under the in- 
flaence of which the invalid slept much of 
the time, and eo waa insenaible to most of her 


in. 
All hope had been relinquished. 

Sitting by the side of Mre. Polack in the 
still night time, and watching anxiously her 
laboured breathing, Alix Erle bad sakooled 
her heart to bear what was. inevitable, and 
thenceforth.no tears ware shed by her in the 
presence of hex dying friend, and she uttered 
no repinings at the deazee of, Providence, 

Alix had, proved: herself a little heroine, 

She had taken upon herself the.charge of 
the household, directing her two. servants in 
their labonrs, had constituted. herself: chief 
nurse to Mrs, Polack, attending upon her 
night and. day,and, inthe midst of her-oner- 
ous.dnties never once relaxed hex quiet self. 
control, or foxget the sweet and gentle patience 
that, had come to-replace her former gaiety: and 


gl 

A professional nurse had been engaged to 
assist Alix in nureing her friend, bat the 
maiden spent, most.of her time. by the bedside, 
and took her brief: slambers- upon a.couch in 
one corner of the room. 

Her thoughbis.in, those long hanrs of watch- 
ing were nok .allof her dying-protectreas; She 
theught of Rellen, for whose. presence: his 
mother pined. in every waking moment, asd 
prayed. that he might.come before it would be. 
too late; she -thonght of her mysterions 
guardian with shuddering: terror; and she 
thought of the. fair-baized. yonth who had 
zescued her frome probable: drowniag, and 
blushingly whispered: to herself.a hepe that 
they shonid meek again. 

With. her. night;and moraing prayera for 
the health and. comfort: of Mrs. Polack, and 
tha.speedy. retara-of Rallen, went-cp » petition 
for the happiness. of Hnbers Sayton, a name 
that she treasured in. her inmost heart, as 
synonymous with ell that was grand, noble 
and brave. 

Thos a week bas. passed away, 

It was. strange-how rapidly the invalid had 
failed since. she had confessed her illness— 





what frightfal ravages in her personal appear- 
ance had all at once become apparent, and 
how suddenly her strength had given way 
after the disclosure of her matady. 

As she lay in her bed one morning, her eye- 
lashes drooping upon her wan, sunken cheeks, 
her white lipe compressed, and her hands 
folded above her heart, which her insidious 
disease had already atéaoked, Alix bent over 
her with a loving gaze. 

How white the invalid’s hair had grown ! 
The severe look had vanished from the thin 
face, which now expressed nothing except 
intense suffering and holy resignation. 

Alix smoothed the faded hair onder the thin 
white cap, arranged the pillows with a gentle 
hand ; and then, with the tears welling up into 
her soft brown eyes, she turned to the open 
window, through which stole the sweet morr- 
ing air. 

The morning was lovely without, radiant 
with sunshine, flowers and birds, and the sick 
chamber had caught somathing of ite bright- 
ness. Alix looked up at the blue sky, and was 
murmuring a prayer when a slight noise from 
the bed aroused her. 

‘‘ Alix!” called the invalid, faintly. 

“ Yes, aunty,” and the girl -hastened to ths 
bedside, 

Mrs, Polack’s eyes were open and had in 
them a strange, terrifying geze, and a grey 
pallor had settled about her mouth. 

“ You need your medicine, Aunt Lettice !"’ 
said Alix, reaching out her hand for the opiate 
upon the table. 

**No, love, no, I must not sleer now. I 
want to talk with you. Are we alone?"’ 

‘* Yes, Aunt Lettics, The nurae is down- 
stairs, and the doctor has notcome! ” 

“It is well. Sit down by me, darling. I 
have much to say to you, and the time is 
short!" 

Alix drow a chair to the bedside and seated 
herself, retaining Mre, Polack’s hand in her 
own. ‘ 

‘* Alix,"’ she said, in faint, tremulous tones, 
attera brietandthoughtfal silence, “ your life 
has been pleasant, has i¢ not?” 

‘* Yes, aunty, I have been very happy uxtil 
my guardian came!" 

‘T had hoped thas that happiness would ba 
perpetual, my love. You deserve to bebappy. 
You have made the sunshine of the Lodge 
since you came into it, and youhave brightened 
my lonely life, I wanted to live that I might 
watoh over and shield you always, but is may 
not be. You areso young that I cannot bear 
to leave you unprotected. I conid have 
defended you from your mysterious guardian, 
but what cam you do alone?” 

“ Phere is a kind and watchial Providence,” 
said Alix, softly, 

“ Yeo, there is, and I rely upon it, Bat I 
want you to have earthly friends to protect 
you too. Youwcannot live alone atthe Lodge 
when Iam gone. Hush, love, don't sob: 60. 
You ought to have a guardian who would 
defend you, if it were necessary, with his life, 
The rector is kind, but he isold and ill. Thers 
ia but one other to whom I would trast you.” 

“Who ia be?” 

‘‘My son Rellen,;"’ and the invalid’s oyes 
glowed with a. tender; motherly pride. ‘' Oh, 
if I conld bat see:him now ! I fear, Alix, that 
I'shali not:live until he comes,and I want-you 
to:give him ry blessing and last kiss. Here, 
lee me press ition your lips now!” 

Alix bentabove her and received the fond 
caress which Rellen was not thereto obtain 
for himself. 

‘‘Relien has loved you always, Alix, from 
the: day when he found you here om one of bia 
visits from: school. Do you remember the toys 
heused to bring you, the fairy stories with 
which he used to beguile your childish fancy ? 
No brother was. ever-so and gentle ag 
he. For years, Alix, I have dreamed of your 
besoming his wife. You are by nature eo 
glad and joyous, so clinging and affectionate, 
and he ie-so gentle.and mild; that you cannot 
fail to be happy together. Alix, won't you 
become his-wife ? ” 
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The maiden drooped her head, and a soft, 
roseate flash stole up into her cheeks, as she 
replied in a whisper,— 

*Rellen may not want me, aunty.” 

“Yes, he does, dear. It is right for me to 
betray his confidence now. The last time he 
was here he intended to ask you to become 
his wife, but-circumstances prevented. If he 
a = you, Alix, what would you have 
said ?"’ 

‘‘I should have said yes," was the timid 
responge, 

A look of joy overspread the invalid’s face, 
and she pressed the girl's hand, which seemed 
%o grow colder in her clasp. 

‘* My prayers are answered,” she said. ‘ You 
love Rellen, dear?” 

The maiden hesitated, then replied,— 

‘*‘ [know he is grand and noble, aunty, and 
I admire him and look up to him. I—I love 
-_ as I might have loved an elder bro- 

er———"* 

“Only asa brother, Alix?” 

“IT hardly know, Aunt Lettice.”’ 

“It is natural, dear, that you should not 





fully understand your own heart yet. It is 
not for me to read it. When Rellen comes to 
youas a lover you will reveal your heart to 


him, ButI may not live till then, Alix, and’ 


Ican die happier if I know that your fatare 
and his are secured. When he asks you to be 
his wife what shall you say to him?” 

The flush faded from the girl’s cheeks, leav- 
ing them white as unstained marble, and a 


pained look was visible in her eyes, as she' 


falteringly answered,— 
‘I hope he will not ask me, Aunt Lettice.” 
‘And why not?” 
“IT acarcely understand myself, aunty. It 


seems to me that I don’t love Rellen quite as a | 


wife should. I know he is good, and I love 
him as a younger sister would, but a wife 
ought to worehip her husband with a love far 
greater than I feel for Reilen.”’ 

* Alix, my love,” said the dying woman, 
fixing her gaze upon her young charge, ‘‘ when 


I spoke to you of Rellen, but a few days ago, ! 


you listened with blashes and confusion, and 
I was sure you loved him. Something must 
have occurred since that conversation to give 
you a clearer insight into your own heart. 
What was it?” 

The maiden agitated, but did not reply. 

The invalid regarded her for a moment in 
thoughtful quietness, and then eaid,— 

“Is this change in your feelings the result 
cf your adventure at Tenton Brook?” 

Alix made no reply beyond a startled glance. 

‘Be frank with me, my love,” she said, 
with yearning tenderness, ‘‘I am the only 
mother you have ever known, and I love you as 
I love Rellen. I know bunt little difference 
between my children. Have you thought of 
your brave young rescuer since ?” 

*' Yes, aunty,” was the response, in a timid 
whisper. 

** Do you think you love this young gentle. 
man, Alix?" 

“Love him! Ob, aunty! Why, I saw him 
but once.” 

“True, my child, but the circumstances of 
that meeting were unusual. I have had a 
large experience, and have known many cases 
of real love at first sight. But, Alix, if you 
cherish the image of this youth in your heart 
you had better put it from you now, while 
you will receive the least pain. You may 
never see him again. And if you do, it will be 
better to relinquish’ his acquaintance.” 

“Bat why, Aunt Lettice?” 

** Because he is a Viscount, and the brother. 
in-law of an Earl. His sister is Lady Roslyn, 
who was married but a few days since. This 
young Lord Sayton has just come of age, and 
is travelling for pleasure. The doctor casually 
informed me the other day that Lord Sayton 
had passed through the village on the day of 
your adventure, and I knew at once that he 
had been your rescuer.” 

‘He is Lord Sayton, then!” mused Alix. 

‘Yes, my love, the descendant and repre- 


Suppose he were to fall in love with you—let 
us speak plainly, and simply suppose a case. 
He believes you to be Alix Erle, the niece of 
Mrs. Polack, a decayed schoolmistress, who is 
living upon her earnings. Would not that 
shock his sister, his brother-in-law, and his 
Jate guardian? Would not the world stare at 
his choice of a bride, when he might have 
wedded the noblest in the land?” 

“ Bat if he loved, aunty, he would not care 
for what people might say.. 

** Not for what people in general might say, 
but he would care for the opinion of his sister 
and her husband, and for the opinions of those 
whom he now regards as his friends. Bat I 
have presented the fairest side of the case,” 
and the invalid looked affectionately upon the 
bended head of her darling. ‘ You are not 
od niece, Alix. Your birth and position in 
life are unknown. At any moment this terri- 
ble guardian of yours might come upon you 
with a tale that would crush you to the very 
earth. Could the pride of this young Lord 
Sayton endure the shock of discovering that 
your origin is wrapped in a fearful mystery? 
Would he not indulge in fruitless spsculations 
as to your parentage, and be disappointed if it 
some time came out that there was a stain 
upon your name?” 

The countenance of Alix Erle grew pale and 
resolute as she listened to these remarks, and 
she answered,— 

‘Aunt Lettice, I had not hoped to marry 
Lord Sayton. I may never see him again. I 
have not the vanity to think that he will re- 
member me, or wish ever to see my face again. 
I do not want to think of marriage at all, for I 
could never bear that any one should suffer 
one pang upon my account, or be ashamed of 
me.’ 

“ Alix,” said the invalid, gently, pressing 
the cold hand of the young girl, ‘‘ there is one 
who loves you, let your paren be what it 
may. There isone who will shield you from 
the world, who will guard you from this enemy 
of yoursand make you happy. It is Rellen. 
Oh, Alix! promise me to marry him. I cannot 
die in peace, if I think you will throw away 
his life and yours for a vain dream.” 

Alix’s thoughts went back to her helplees 
childhood made happy by Mrs. Polack and her 
son. She thought of the joys with which they 
had surrounded her, the care and tenderness 
they had bestowed upon her, the respect with 
which they had always treated her, 

Why should she hesitate to become the wife 
of Rellen? By marrying him she would 
make both mother and son happy, and in part 
requite their goodness to her. 

et, in her soul, Alix Erle shrank from 
making the required promise. 

Whether it was that some mysterious 
instinct unconsciously to herself warned her 
against it, or whether jast as unconsciously 
she was experiencing an awakening love for 
the young Lord Sayton was not known even to 
herself. 

“Oh, Alix,” exclaimed Mrs. Polack, as the 
maiden did not answer, ‘have pity upon my 
son, as I had pity upon you.” 

That prayer decided the young girl. 

“ Aunt Lettice,” she said, in clear tones, “it 
is right that the life that was, perhaps, saved 
by you, when you took me from the hands of 
my enemy, should be devoted toyou and yours. 
You have made my life full of gladness and 
happiness, and I would care for you and love 
you as & daughter till my death if you could 
but live. Ifyou are to be taken from me I 
will devote myself to Rellen ?” 

** You will marry him, Shen, my child?” 

“If he desires it I will marry him!” 
declared Alix, solemnly, feeling that she was 
making & vow which might not be broken. 

The invalid’s face was irradiated with joy, 
and she breathed her thankfalness and grati- 
tude in unmeasured terms. 

“T shall then die happy,” she said, ‘even 
if I may not see my sonagain ; but I shall eee 
him, Alix. I know, now, that I shall live to 
clasp your hand in his, and give you both 





sentative of a noble and haughty race. 


my last blessing. I have no longer any fears 





fer your fature, my love. Rellen will protect 
you!” 

Her joyous smile gave way to an expression 
of agony, and she placed both her hands upon 
her breast, breathing gaspingly. 

‘* You have talked too much, Aunt Lettice,” 
said Alix, rising, and bending over her. 
**Can’t I do eomething for you?” 

The invalid shook her head. 

At this jancture the nurse entered the 
chamber. 

Her round, red face grew grave as she 
noticed the agitated condition of her patient, 
and she uttered a remonstrance as she 
approached the bedside. 

“ This is not the course to take if you wish 
to keep strong till your son comes,” she said. 

‘*I had something I wished to say to Alix,” 
answered the invalid, ‘‘I have not finished 


‘You are not well enough to finish now, 
Mrs. Polack. What will the doctor say if he 
finds you looking so worn out when he comes? 
You had better go to sleep. You will awaken 
as strong again as you are now.” 

She hesitated, knowing, perhaps, her own 
weakness better than another; but. desirous of 
keeping up until the arrival of her son, she 
yielded to the wishes of her nurse, 

A potion was prepared, and administered to 
her, and she sank back upon her pillow. 

‘* Sit by me, Alix,” she said, feebly, feeling 
around for the hand of the young girl. 

Alix resumed her seat, and took the invalid’s 
hand. 

“ Alix,” whispered the dying woman, “ re- 
member your promise !”’ 

«I will remember !” . 

Mrs. Polack closed her eyes, but im- 
mediately reopened them; and beckoning the 
maiden closer to her, whispered,— 

“ Alix, this young lord may remember you 
and love you. He may be willing to overlook 
the mystery of your birth; but, if he should, 
you will never forget your promise? ’’ 

** Never, Aunt Lettice, never!” 

The old lady smiled, and again closed her 
eyes, while Alix clasping her hand, kept close 
watch beside her. 

The minutes wore on. The invatid sank to 
sleep; the nurse seated herself in an arm- 
chair by the window ; and Alix gave herself up 
to reflection. 

The revelation that the Habert Sayton who 
had rescued her from possible drowning, and 
of whom she had since dreamed, as maidens 
will, was a Viscount, troubled her, and she 
assured herself that it was well she had pro- 
mised to marry Rellen Polock, for the young 
nobleman would never think of her again. — 

Resolutely banishing all thoughts of him, 
she set herself to picturing a future with Mrs. 
Polack’s son, and her heart warmed towards 
him as she remembered his gentleness and 
kindness. 

Basied with her thoughts she did not 
notice that the hand she held was wing 
cold, or that the form of the old lady was 
becoming rigid. 

She was aroused by the entrance of the 
doctor, who came to the bedside and looked 
upon the invalid, Sbe saw him start, and 
feel the pulse of the hand she held, and then 
regard her with alook of commiseration. | _ 

“ Aunt Lettice talked more than usual this 
morning, doctor,” the said, thinking he 
desired an explanation of the invalid’s unusual 
exhaustion. ‘She had some directions to 
give me, I think she will feel better when 
she awakens |” 

“ She does feel better, my child,’ said the 
dostor, Dl pny “and she ha: sawakened— 
awakened in another world than ours!” 

Alix uttered a low cry, and sprang up, look- 
ing upon the face that had always regarded 

her lovingly. oA 

It was cold and passionless—rigid as th 
face of a marble statue, 

The tears that had been so bravely re- 
pressed, lest they should grieve the invalid, 
now burst forth in a shower, and Alix sobbed 
in an agony of grief. 
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Yet not even now could Alix long give way 
to her teare. ‘ 

For, a few minutes later, a ory of dismay 
came from the narse, who had gone back to 
the window, and she exclaimed,— 

‘Mr. Polack is come! He is entering the 
house——”’ 

‘* [ must break the news to him!” said Alix, 
stifling her anguish. ‘‘She wanted me to tell 
him, and I must!” 

With a wild inward prayer for strength and 
support the young girl kissed the still face 
ahe had loved, and turned to descend the stairs 
to the drawing-room, where Rellen Polack, 
aaconacious of the blow awaiting him, had 
deen shown. 





OHAPTER XVII. 


‘* The heavy sigh, 
The tear in the half opening eye, 
The pallid cheek and brow, confess’d 
That grief was busy in his breast.” 
—Scott’s Rokeby. 


Retten Ponack had taken possession of his 
mother's favourite chair in the drawing-room 
near one of the windows, and was regarding 
curiously the desolate and neglected condition 
of the apartment, which seemed to have lost 
its homelike air, when Alix Erle, pale and 
sad, yet strangely composed, entered his pre- 
= to greet her 

e sprang up to gree R 

“ Here I am back again, litéle Alix,” he 
said, taking her trembling hand and pressing 
it closely, and bending towards her as though 
he longed to kiss her, ‘‘ I walked up from the 
station, intending to surprise you all. Where 
is my mother ? 

‘Did you not receive my letter, Rellen?” 

“T have received no letter. You know I 
have been to France, and I have not been near 
the post-office since my return. Is my mother 
ill? I noticed the doctor's gig at the gate, but 
I did not dream his visit could be intended 
for my mother !”’ 

Alix gently conducted Rellen to the sofa, 
and sat beside him, saying, sadly, — 

“TI wrote to you a week ago, saying that 
Aunt Lettice was ill, Rellen. Oh! if I had 
only known your address in France! If I 
could only have telegraphed to you!” 

The young man turned pale, and his lips 
quivered under his light moustache. 

‘‘Is my mother very ill, Rellen?” he 


“ She has been very ill, Rellen!”’ 

“She is better then now !'’ he exclaimed, in 
@ tone of relief. ‘‘ What has been the matter 
with her?" 

Tears that would not be kept back welled 
up into Alix's soft brown eyes, and she said,— 

“‘Qh, Rellen! for months Aunt Lettice has 
been a prey to & terrible and incurable disease, 
that has been slowly eating its way to her 
heart. She has borne her agony in silence 
and in secret, letting no one know of it but the 
doctor. She feared to distress you and me. 
She wanted to see us happy and joyous to the 
last. And now——”" 

Her voice broke down in a tempest of sobs. 

‘* And now,” said the young man, slowly, 
and in an awestruck tone. ‘And now she 
must die?” 

Alix shook her head. 

“‘Qan’t you understand, Rellen ?”’ she asked, 
mornfally. ‘ Aunt Lettice, cannot die, for she 
has entered upon the life eternal ! ”’ 

“‘She is dead? My mother is dead?"’ de- 
manded Rellen Polack, in quick, gasping 


tones. 

‘© Yes, she died within the last hour. She 
fell a. with my hand in hers, and has not 
awakened!” 


The young man’s face was as pale as that of 
the dead upstairs, and he looked stunned as 
he said,— 

‘* This seems inoredible, Alix, I cannot 
believe it. Why, she was well last week. She 
cannot be dead. I will see for myself! ’’ 


Alix heard his quick tread ascending the stairs 
to his mother’s chamber. 

The doctor and nurse were standing 
together by the bedside when he entered, but 
they stole noiselessly from the room, and the 
bereaved son was left alone. 

Daring the hour that followed no one ven- 
tured to intrude upon him, but the nurse now 
and then came to the door, and finding it still 
shut went away again. 

At length the door of the death-chamber 
opened, und Rellen Polack emerged, but little 
changed from his ordinary self, save that he 
had a strangely subdued air, and had lost some- 
thing of the foppishness that usually distin- 
guished him. 

He went up to his own chamber, paid some 
attention to his toilette, for even then he could 
not forego the satisfaction to be derived from 
& fautless attire, and returned to the drawing- 
room, in search of Alix. 

He found her there, lying upon the sofa, 
her black hair flowing over the crimson pillow, 
in @ mass of confused curls, her scarlet lips 
just parted, and her dark clear cheeks stained 
with a delicate colouring. 

She was asleep, with the sunlight streaming 
in upon her, glorifying her charming beauty. 

Rellen Polack advanced and stood beside 
her, regarding her intently, with his hands 
folded across his breast. 

Evens in his present grief, and he did grieve 
bitterly for the unexpected death of his only 
parent, he looked admiringly upon the child- 
like, innocent being who slept so peacefully 
there before him, and exulted in her loveli- 
ness, 

He marked the clearness and purity of her 
brunette complexion, the steady glow of her 
cheeks and lips, the long, curling black lashes 
that guarded her shut eyes, the gracefal 
abandon of her attitude, and, above all, the 

atient mournfulness of her countenance even 
in sleep. 

** Poor little Alix,” he murmured, involan- 
tarily, reaching out his hand, and closing the 
shutters that the sun might no longer play 
upon her face. “She looks completely ex- 
hausted. I daresay that she has scarcely 
closed her eyes for a week. I should like the 
room to look homelike when she awakens.” 

He orossed the floor, opened another window, 
and emptied upon the ground without the 
withered contents of the flower-vases, which 
had been undisturbed for a week. 

And then he stepped out into the garden 
and cut long sprays of red and pink roses, 
hyacinths, and pansies, brought them in and 
arranged them tastefally in every receptacle 
for the purpose that the drawing-room con- 
tained. 

The task seemed to afford him genuine 
satisfaction and pleasure. 

It was singular that this man of mystery, 
who had listened unmoved to the prayers of 
the stately and lovely Countess of Roslyn, 
who had exulted in the hold he had obtained 
over the bride of the noble Earl, should delight 
in pleasing the eyes of a childlike girl like 
Alix, and in giving her heart a single throb of 


joy. 
Bat the ruling passion of his evil heart was 
his love for Alix Erle—a love as pure, true, 
and steadfast as even the good oan feel. A 
single hair from her black curls was more 
precious in his sight than all his costly jewels, 
and he treasured up her chance words and 
smiles as something more precious than gold. 
When he had finished his self-imposed task, 
he noiselessly quitted the drawing. room. 
In the corridor he encountered the cook, an 
immensely large woman, whose, red face was 
overcast with the general gloom, and who 
stepped softly, as if she feared to awaken the 
silent sleeper upstairs. 
“I was jast going in search of you,” ex- 
claimed the young man. 
‘It’s asad coming home for you, Master 
Rellen,” returned the woman, putting her 
apron to her eyes, ‘but people muat eat, and 
your breakfast is almost ready. If Miss Alix 





He arose abruptly, quitting the room, and 





would eat with you ’twould do her good, for 





she hasn't saten enough to Keep a bird alive for 
a whole week.” 

‘* Miss Alix is asleep now, but she will share 
my breakfast. Lay the table for two in the 
library. I will ring when I want it served.” 

The cook assented, and retreated to her 
dominions, while her master returned to the 
drawing-room, seated himself near the sleep. 
ing maiden, and waited for her to awaken. 

+ was at first pleasant to watch her gentle 
slumbers, but thoughts of the one who had 
cherished her as a daughter came involuntarily 
to his mind, and a look of sadness gathered in 
his light blae eyes—a sadness that almost, if 
not quite, approached the verge of tearfalness. 

Bat if Reilen Polack shed any tears to the 
memory of his mother it must have been 
during the hour which he had spent in her 
death. chamber, for no oné was ever permitted 
to witness such a tribute cf grief and affection 
from him. 

Pashing his chair back from the light, it 
came in contact with a book which lay upon 
the edge of the console-table, and the volame 
fell to the floor. 

The noise thas made aroused Alix from her 
slambers. 

She had accustomed herself to awaken at 
the slighest sound, and now atarted, and half- 
opened her eyes, exclaiming unconsciously, — 

‘‘T am coming, aunty, dear——”’ 

Rellen caught his breath, gaspingly. 

The sound served to awaken Alix tho- 
roughly; she arose toa sitting posture, and 
looked at the young man with mingled surprise 
and confasion. 

‘I did not mean to go to sleep, Rellen,”’ she 
said, ‘‘ but I was very tired——" 

‘*‘ Make no apologies, Alix!"’ he exclaimed. 
“You have exhausted yourself, and should 
spend the day in your bed!” 

‘‘ Have you had your breakfast, Rellen? I 
ordered it directly after you came.” 

‘“‘ We will haveit now. And after breakfast 
we will have a long talk. I have so many 
questions to ask you, so much to say.” 

He touched the bell, as a signal to the cook, 
and Alix glanced around the room, warned by 
the fragrance of the freshly-gathered flowers. 

She knew from whom had come this delicate 
attention, and gave him an affectionate, grate- 
ful look that thanked him better than words 
could have done. 

‘* Come, Alix,” he said, offering her his arm. 
* Breakfast is ready." 

The maiden was about to plead her want of 
appetite and to beg to be exqused ; but, re- 
membering how desolate the table would ba 
without any of the home-faces, she placed her 
hand in his, and was conducted across the 
hall to the room dignifisd with the title of 
library. 

It was a small square room, with a western 
aspect, that had served as a repository for 
books in the days when Anerley Lodge had 
been noted as a school for young ladies. It 
was neatly fitted up, with a cool-looking green 
carpet, and three or four mahogany bookcases, 
each surmounted by a plaster bust, half-veiled 
with thin gauze. 

The breakfast-table was placed in the centre 
of this little room, and presented an inviting 
appearance with its display of china, crystal, 
and silver, as well as with the delicately- 
broiled birds laid upon toast, and the painted 
china teapot, fragrant with the mild and 
pleasant beverage. ; 

The master of the Lodge handed Alix to her 
seat and took his own opposite. He waited 
upon her assiduously, and the maiden forced 
herself to eat, but the meal progressed mostly 
in silence. 

Both felt relieved when the repast was 
finished, and they returned to the drawing- 
room. ° 

* Now, Alix,’ said the young man, leading 
her to the sofa, and seating himself beside her, 
detaining her hand, “tell me about my 
mother's illness. Tell me everything that has 
naggenes at the Lodge since I went away.” 

ix proceeded to obey. She related how 
she had visited Tenton Fall the morning 
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after be had -Jeft home,.how she -had resoned 
the miller's child, and been in tarn reseued; 
but-ehe said little of her regouer, who Retien 
very naturally took for granted was. a -mill- 
operative or farm-labourer. Bhe told of seeing 
the doctors gig atthe gate on her return, of 
being alarmed, and then detailed the oldiady's 
condession of-a mortaliilmesa. 

“ After she told:meof her disease, Relien, 
she wanted +o: be helped 40 bed; which-she did 
not leave afeerwards,”:added Alix, strivicg to 
repress her tears, ‘“Shesieptmoest of thse time, 
for :her sufferings imoreased with every 
moment, and it was necessary to.give her 
opiates. She speke of you in every waking 
interval, and this he said she thought 
she ehoald live till-your retarn !"’ 

“My poor omother!” «said Rellen, with a 
trematous uéterance, ‘| If Lhadbuteurpeoted 
her danger I-would havecomeat once! To 
think that I was so near her, and yetdid 


. Dot once imagine that she:needed:me | "’ 


“Sonear, Rellen? Wiay, were you uctin 
France ? 

** Yes, but I returned two dayssines. ‘Basi- 
ness detained «me in London, bat, if: Ihad 
only known the truth nothing could have 
kept me from :home. Did:my_ motirer-ieave 
no messege forme ?"’ 

“Yes, Rellen, She deft youvher blessing, 
her best love,-andishis |’: and Atix bent for- 
ward and pressed. her sweet dips to those of 
the evil-heartedomandbesideher, ‘' lpromised 
to give: you her Jas kies!'’ 

There was a brie! silence,:and: then “the 
young man said,— 

‘Did she say nothing. aboutime infer fast 
hours, Alix? Telbmevall sheanid tocyouthis 
morning!” 

A’brigkt, vivid-coloar burmcd more:steadily 
than before on the «girl's cuceks, and ‘she 
om a der -geze >in omaidenly embatrass- 
ment, 

Relien imatantiy: comprehended ita-cauce, 

He knew :shat bia mother-had donged for 
his martiage with Alix, ‘and be «did mot 
doubt nn tee thad‘in herslast boars 
im parted her hopes to 4he young’ girl. 

“Never: mmind witat"she'said now, -dear,” 
he:said,caressingly, ‘ You shall telkmesome 
other time, if «you will, for “every «word 
uttered by my mother in -her dast:hours has 
& great value forme. Let us¢alk of ourselves 
now.” 

There was something so«siguifieantinchis 
tones that Alix instinctivel y-shraak from him, 
Withan involuntary thought of Hubert Say- 
top, bat Rallen contineed to hold-one Of her 
bands closeiy, while he wowbd ‘hia uneconpied 
arm s#bout ber clender waiet, drawing ‘her 
nearer to him. 

“Ta my little sieter afraid of me?” heasked 
reproachfally. 

‘*Oh, no, m0, Rellen!” 

“ Have ‘you realised, Alix,how lonely you 
will-be now at the Lod@ge? I-eball be com. 
pelted to-spend muchof my time in town,-end 
the servants will be neither ~protectora nor 
companions for you.”’ 

“I Know it, Rellen,” was-the mourafal 
wna Bou enechut-auchtla 4 eopects 

* You are: & n many ree 
Alix, alshough you ‘are ighiown.. You -are 
learned in book kuewledge, a genuive artiat,-a 
fine musician, and -an-exeellent Hrguist, bat 
what do you know of msakind, you wneus- 
picious, little dove? You believeevery one to be 
as good, trne and honest-as the peeple you hava 
always known. ‘Wovld that I eoald guard 
you from an awakening to the truth! You 
are liable, if left upgnarded, to be eeized at 
aby moment by your legal guardian, «and 
carried away from all who know and leve you. 
Will yor no} give methe legal power te pro- 
tect you?” " 

Alix looked up ‘wonderingly, werd he 
continued, with something of passion in bis 
smooth tones,— 

‘* Alix, I bave loved :you -ever -sitee ‘you 
came to the Lodge, ® delieate, quaint little 
being, enthrouded by mystery. You ofing 
to me when you first gaw me. You used-to 


weep: after ‘our spartings, and dance with joy 


at my return. Your -brownieyés have more 
or desathaunted methrough life, obusmoraatil 
recently »did 1 <comtvive the of 


you my very own, mylitile wife. Will you 
ee yourself to me, Adix? “Will yousmarry 
me ” 

Heli rly-for artsponee, 

~ ay was & little hesitation, andthe maiden 
said,— 

‘\ Rellen, Lkeow'that:you havealbways had 
the idea that I should-prove of: gocd birth, for 
Aunt Lettios taid: me ag: much ons: day during 
her dlmess, But “suppose uy origin were 
something-to obe- ashamed of and -blash -for 


‘(Tt would aot affect:my Jove for youin the 
least! Itistrae:that I believe your origin 
will | prove:to “be! ly daononrable, ifiever 
known at ‘all, but if I: knew-is«to be contrary 
Ishould honour and revere you jeetas Ido 
now. It is»yourself I love Alix. Tellme 
that:you will:‘become my wife |!" 

-Agein Alix:besitated, bat for 2 moment. 

Daring that bricf moment ‘she thought-of 
Habert Sayton, of -bis ‘promise :to:'ses ‘her 
again, send cehe ¢old ‘herself that a Viscount 
could - nave nothing in: common ‘with a: name- 
less girl, and that the was-perhaps betrothed 
to one oft bisown rank in life. 

Then, with a faint sigh, aa shereling visbed 
lhe pleasant, baseless o@ream, she said, 
aloud— 

“ Rolien itis bat a poor and email return 
forall your ‘kindmeee to promise “to \bccome 
— Botif'you want me, I-wilfnsarry 
you!’ 

“ Myvdarling!"’ hhessaid, dooking tendétly 
into ber upturned iaee. ‘(Do 'yowloveme?” 

He‘ leoked<so ‘gentle and: good, he«was +80 
effectionste,jand seemed :euct an -incarmation 
of maniinessand integrity, shat Adix almost 
persuaded ' Hereelf: that her sfsterly leve ‘for 
him was the lasting love of her life, and she 
replied, a 

“ Bow ean Thelploving you, dear Rellen?" 

Bnreptared by her nuive confession, ‘the 
yourg ‘wan caught her to his breast, and 
pressedthie Hps upon her brow, 

“ Weare betrothed now,” hesaid. 

‘“¥es,” wesaponded Alix, with a ‘tender 
gravity, ‘“we-are betrothed, And Ag+ Let- 
tice is pleased!” 

‘'Sbe is indeed, if she can ‘only know that 
you are my promised wife. But I do not 
believe thas She Gan'see ts now," dodlered 
Reilen, towhom the ‘idea that the'secrets of 
hia life-might now be revesled to the eyes of 
bis-dead parent*was insexpressidly repugnant, 
‘* But-here is something, dearest, which I have 
provided againet the present contingency.” 

He drew from his pocket s tiny white velvet 
box, which he opened, displaying to her gazs 
@ mugnificsnt diamond -sulitaize, exquisitely 
get. 

He drew it-from its resting-Dlace and placed 
i¢ wponher finger, which it-fitted exactly. 

« Phat ia our engagement ‘ring, Atix,’»he 
eaid, deliguted with ‘her admitation «of ‘the 
gem. ‘ You mustnever remove it from your 
fioger until at least you wear the plain gold 
one Icwm:' going to give you.” 

“It is epleudid, Retien !"' deslared Alix. ‘I 
shall never removes uatil you give me leave 
todo so. Batian’t¢it too costly forme? Is 
spevalating euch a profitable business ‘that 
you can afford such things ar thie?” 

A strange look flitted over Rellen Polack’s 
face, but it vanished before ‘he replied,— 

‘* Yes, little Alix, specalating is very profit- 
able, and I can well afford a princely jewel as 
agifeto my fature wife.” 

Alix was eatiefied at thie responce, and 
examined the trinket with satoral curiosity 
and admiration, moving her*small white hund 
80 that the gem flaehed and sparkied, #ending 
forth with every movement thousand pris- 
matic rays. 

“ When you become my wife, Alix,’ ‘said 
her betrothed, ‘‘ I shall make your lifes ‘fairy 
6ceam, I shall delight to bestow upon*yeu 





costly jewels. I will surround you ‘with 


-shonld: sotbe wasted. 


loxuries ; “servants ‘shall owait todo -your 


slightest bidding, and your most -devdted 
‘lave shallbe myself.” 
‘\Rellen, I would: mot -eare- to lead‘ such 2 


life,” said the-maiden, gravely. “ Hxisterve 
Iehould desire to lesa 
an earnest life, doing good to others, making 
others better and bappier for having known 
me. If lesn«make you happy, Relien,; or it 
+ assist you in doing good, it ia all I ehall 


“ My little Paritan,” eaid:her lover; fondly. 
yet with ashadow of regret cpon bis brow, 
** E-would- not change you-one whit, little Alix, 
but I wish [could have been under i your ir- 
fluence earlier. I should have been a-better 
man to-day.” 

Alix looked incredulous, deeming his words 
to bs the language of unéne’ Humility. Sbe 
thought him noble beyond his fellows, and 
admired him the more for hia eelf.deprecia- 
tion. 

* Bat, after all,” he oontinaed, ina tone 
expressive of self-satisfaction, ‘ it isas well ne 
it is. I am better fitted to cope with the 


world than I-ehould-have’' been had I ‘taken 


‘another eoutee, iand \l:am quite «58 yood as 
the mejority: ofomankind. «As'ten: good men 
would ha vessved Sodom, 60 the-ar gel whois 
‘going 40 bécéme my wifewillsave me. I can 
“hardly - belfeve, little -Alix, that ‘you “have 
promited to become wy wife. . Dell: me; when 
shall we be married ? ” 

Alix looked shocked, 

‘* Ob, Relien,” she paid, ‘issit nobtoo soon 
#0 ‘think ‘of \that? Dear ‘aunty is'not yes 
paried—_—"’ 

‘TP Rnowall -you would \arge, Jove,’he re- 
eppowéed,'seriouely, ag cher tears beret forth. 
‘Our hearts are both filled’ with*mourning. 
and this voald not ‘seem a time “to #dlk cf 
‘bwidals, bat my ‘mother would « bave” wished 
“the matier settled, Ismmuatokntwwhen I scan 
ielwin you, ‘and take you under my -protection.’” 

‘Forgive me, Relien, youwre right. Lett. 
“be a year hence+—"’ 

“2 year? Anage! Why, inthattimeyour 
guardian ‘could spirit "you to the enda ofthe 
earth. No, Atix, this’ia no time for prugery 
of useless “ceremony. I koow that yoa*are 
young;and thatwfew weeke@hould be givén 
to' the conquering ‘of ourgriet for tks Aces of 
onr best ‘friend. T°am*willing to walt six 
wionthes,’’ 

In speaking eleowhere of Rellen Polackas 
the Count Lecheile, ‘we bave mentioned that 
he possessed an indomitable will veiledunder 

the mildest, softest manners, ana Altix Erle 
was now conscious that, gently-as “her suitor 
spoke, it would-be useless to ptesd for: an 
extension of the period of her fredd6m. 

“TI will beready at the end of six movithe, 
Relten,'’ she said. 

‘And where will that six monthé'be ‘spent, 
dearest?" 

‘Why, at the Lodge, of courte. Ihave 
nowhere else'to go. “Die rector is old; aad 
his ‘wife is an invalid,-as'well-as +bimecif, 
The deotor has a largefamily ofhis own, and 
Iam not intimate enongh withanyone'eles to 
be aecked to become a momber of the family. 
Gan’t I stay ‘hete, Rellen ?” 

“I don’t see’ much objection,” ke -ssid, 
thoughtfally. ‘The cook’and Michael ‘can 
remain, and you can epgage some bidilady to 
stay with you as duenma. Then Iekal!l be 
at home often to visit you. Iwilbgitaytu my 
town address, so that you cam télepraphs if any- 
thing should oseur to “make omy “presence 
desirable here. You would doo, of couree, if 
that mysterious guardian of ‘yours “should 
come back here. Bat I hardly think he-wiil. 
He appeared to be afraid of recognéision,and as 
you did not recognise him he'll be likely to let 
you alone.” 

While he was speaking, he drew a ard 
from his pookes, and wrote down bis-Loneen 
address. 

“You must keep this in your pocketbook, 
Alix, and alweys have your pocket:book on 
your petson. For the ext few months you 





are to be ina measure your Own mistress, and 
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rr 
will.meed.:to-exercise a geeatideal cf caution. 
Where is your puree?” 

.Alixudrew dizom her. pocket a-small Raseia 
deather: puzse, bounds mith: silver,,and Reblen 
pat into it the card \beaving.his address,.and a 
small. bondle of folded bank notes. 

He-ahen. clasped it,and» she: .zeplaced it in 
her: pocket. 


“Jt iseoon 40 think of allabegethings,Alix,’’ | did indeed 


he said ; ‘‘ but I want to say that I willarrange 
about the housekeeping :withuthe:.ceok, who 
will diecharge the:duties: of .both offices, while 
you will be mistress. I shall.semain with youa 
week, and: by .the.end ofthatsime-masttera-can 
be placed upon a permanent footing. And now 
to return to our talk-abontijewels. “Willsyou 
bring. me-the bracelet b gave you a.week or so 
ago? I want to have .another «made exactly 
like it, ‘They are morn soomuob inspairs 
new!" 

“I .owill go.and -getidt, Rellen,” vsaid-the 
maiden, too heartsore to.care -at all for the 
costly ornament, or to wonder at her lover's 
request for it. 

She arose, and went.up to her own room, 
her tears flowing freely as she-passed the open 
door of the death chamber, and saw. the nurse 
engaged working upon ..eqme ghoatly garment, 
and her teara deepened into. sabs when she 
reached her own room. 

She knelé down by her couch, remaining on 
her knees — br oT once more self- 
composed, n 6 -gought »the -etar 
‘bracelet, the absence of which vas -cansing 
Lady: Realyn.so-muvh> uneasiness; and-retorn 
with it-to-her snitor. 

He-took: it--and--put-it-in-bia pocket, with-a 
look-of intense -satiefaction, svondering, as he 
did-so, itis unexpected delay in-returning-it 
to her would cause the youthful Geuntess -any 
tunensiness or trouble, 

“ You-look weary;my love t'!-+hecaid.caress- 
ing her-head-aa hie mother-had-been wont to 
do, and. then-gentl y.drawing it to bie shoulder. 
‘Thisis.a great trowble-to come-vpon~ zou. 
I would gladly -bear-it for-myself and-you;for 
men-bave power tofling off theirtroubles as 
women cannot do. Did I tell you that I-am 
going to bea very exacting lover, -deazest,and 
shall expect a letter from y- day Guning 
my ? You-shall tell-me of-your-every- 
day pursuits, of your little joys and -trials, 
and I shall write to you.asfrequently | ’’ 

Alix yielded -acsent-to~his demand, sand he 
was about to say something farther; when the 
seund. of wheels infront -of-#he house caused 
them both toJook-cut-of the- windew. 

‘It is the reetor and his wife !|"’ exclaimed 
Alix. ‘“ They are comingin!” 

Rellen made a-grimace-at thie-infermation 
which his betrothed did-not ses, and a- minute 
later the good reetor and his Jady~ were 
ushered into the drawing-room, 


ae 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Mine eyes 
Were not in fault, for she was beautifal ; 
Mine ears that heard. her flattery, nor, mine heart, 
That thought her like her seeming ; it had been 
vicious 
To have mistrusted her. 
—Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. 


We cannot depict the anxiety-with which the 
young Countess-of Roslyn awaited-the retarn 
of LeoheHe with the siar bracelet. Every 
evening she resized to her boudeirat.an-early 
heur in -the-hope of diesovering- the ornament 
upon -her table, and each. disappointment 
became more unendarable than-the last. She 
tontured -hercelf with thoughts that her enemy 
wished to bring her-to -the verge of despair, 
and.-that fancied object-was at times almost 
accomplished. 

Nearly every day the Earkrenewed bia-sog- 
gestion that a-detective should be-sent for, to 
solve the mystery of the midnight robbery, 


and he was deterred from acting upon it oniy | 
by_the strenuous objections of -his bride, who | 


nervously declared that she was sure abe 
should find it in a day or two. 





The supposed robber himeelf was scarcely 
mentioned by either the-husband-or wife, but 
Lord Roshyn’e- thoughts were bas y-eoncerning 
him. Hemade up hismind thatthe-owner of 
that delicately.tinted, faintly-scented glove-he 
had-found in -his -bride’s -soadoir-~was no 
ordinary thief, but-he -baniehed resolntely- all 
derogatory reflections upon Lady Reslyn. ' He 

id i wonder attimesthat nothing beside 
the: bracelet in question had di from 
her jewel-casket,-and:remembrances of ‘her 
singular manner onthe oorasion of his inform- 
iog har of-herstrapge -visitant would -oeoasion- 
ally obtrude themselves upon his:mind,-buthe 
invariably bseame angry-with-himee!f for his 
suspicions. 

And yet hewwas impelled: to wander about 
the Jawn night sfter night-after her retirement 
to her apartments, to. watch her-windows, and 
the: tree-shading them. -As this proceeding 
was -for.a -whole -week ‘without -reanié, she 
relinquished it, and-thereafter- shat himselfnp 
in:his-etudy,to contemplate-the glove -he had 
found; or to-think of the peerless beauty hehad 
won, and yest who seemed farther-away from 
him new-+than- before their marriage. 

He bad-grown-to-love-her with-an absorbing 
passion, to leve-even the: glitter -of her hair, 
the ¢xpression-of -her grey eyes, 4he exquisite 
loveliness of her-cold, proud face, and *the 
queenly grace of her movements. ‘He had at 
times an absolute longing: to -hear her voice 
addressing him in fond, -wifely tones, and-to 
see-her emile-upon -him ; -butthe longing: re- 
mained ungratified, and he eontinually 
upbraided-himeelf for the strange oompact-he 
had -proposed to:her on their-bridal night, and 
to which she had so quietiy, yet gladly, 


aeceded. 

If he had only begun differently was now 
his vain-wish. 

Bat bis-own-words-had made a gulf between 
them shat-could not-be bridced-over. 

‘His -vainfancy ‘for'Mre. Adrian bad quite 
died out, and the-astute widew now fully 
understood .that -her hopes were futile,-and, 
resolving to make a graceful retreat, -was 
about to-return to Vienna. Vayle Malvern had 
watched the growing love of the Earl for his 
young wife, and-had informed the widow of 
it, telling her-that a protracted stay near the 
Manor was on-her part worse than: useless, 

Bat Malvern had not relinquished his 
sohemes. He had only dropped ‘Mre. Adrian 
out of them, The sight-of the: midnight visitor 
tathe Countess had inspired him with new 
hopes..and plans, «nd .he bad taken renewed 
courage.as to his final snesess. He was even 
glad.that she Earl waa in love svith his bride, 
for it would. give him an.cppertunity to:work 
upon bis jealous passions,.and to:inspire: him 
with a hatred of womankind that. would bean 
effectual bar to.a.second marriage. 

On the last evening.of,Mra. Adrian's siay.at 
her residence, Malvern went over to call upen 
her and remained ontil a late hour. Lady 
Roslyn retired to her boudoir before his 


indaJge in his feelings of gloom and sadness. 
The boudoir was brilliantly lighted, as 
usual, and the Connteas threw herself ina half. 
reclining position upon a silken couch in cue 
corner, and gave up her mind; to painful 
thonghts. 

She krew that Mrs. Adrian intended to take 
her departure on the morrow, for the eubject 
had been casually discussed at dinner, and bad 
indeed been made known to her by the widow 
on the previous day. Before leaving the 
mansion that evening Malvern had, in the 
temporary absence of the Earl, informed her 


to. the conclusion that they had better part, 
since for each to look upon the face of tho 
other and realise the barrier between them 
was anguish too painfal to be borne. 





H 


Tae Countess had received this communioa- 
tion with haughty disdain, but the arrow had 
pierced her heart. She had exerted herself to 


appear cool and unconcerned throughout the , 
evening, but she was glad to be alone now, | 
that ehe might lay aside her mask of calmness, | 





return,.and the Earl retreated to his study tc . 


that Lord Roslgn and Mra, Adrian had como | 


‘and give vent to the emotions'that sarged in 
her heart, 

“he: visit “ol Mrs, -Adrian'-had «not -beex 
without effect. Too-much: absorbed in -her 
own life to watch that of ancther intently, 
Lady Roslyn «believed that her » husband 
ardently ‘loved |'the “handsome .-widow, -end 
Okafed at: thebonds that’-bound him: to -his 
Wife, She-believed the scene by the Singing 
Waterto be aninvoluntary expression-of their 
-offection for each other, and the:gieom of the 
Barl was constrned inte grief-at bis ima bility 
40 make’ Mre.-Adrian the skerer of hisdestiny. 
She-had notiesd the Earl’s ovcavicns! mvolan- 
tary tenderness towards herself, ‘but -ehe 
believed it assumed “for’the ‘purpose of - biind- 
ding her to the actual state of affairs, 

“If I were dead they wenldmarry,’’-sho 
said, ~without bitterness,as ‘she° sat there in 
the flood of mellow-light; her beanty trans- 
‘fased» with a tender glow’ of sadness. ‘* The 
Hathis‘in his study, giving way to his grief at 
Mrs. Adrian’s intended ceparture on ‘the 
morrow; and-she—I do not believe ker-to bo 
worthy ‘of-him,. but they would -have “been 
‘happy together. “Sheis probably as worthy of 
-bim-as Iam,’ she added; the colour flossing 
in and out of her purecheeks, ‘‘ Inwouldgive 
anything to be free-again!” 

She bowed her head on her_band; and-tears 
brimmed over in-her lovely eyes. 

* Oh; if Ataric-would’ bat come to-night!’ 
-she-murmured. ‘(It is ‘more.than a -week 
#ince:he promised to-bring*batk that bracelet, 
-and every day's delay isfull of danger forme. 
‘What’ if Eustace should send for a detective, 
and” he ‘should ‘discover’ that I ‘have a-seoret, 
and——”’ 

She sprang cop «with ‘mervous abraptnese, 
opened her window; and eteppedoat’tpon the 
baleony. inl 

The-night was inteneely dark, and the wind 
sighed -softly-among the ¢rees,-and swept up 
fronr the gardene; bringing with ithe fregrant 
~emell of ‘flowers, 

‘She conld just distinguish the fcrms of the 
-¢rees nearthe mansion; and the branches that 
‘swayed-to-and fro near the baloony; butnota~ 
-siga of -humamty was distinguishable. - 

She clasped her hands with a wild,‘despair- 
dng-movement, and Jooked up at’ the-marky 
‘skywith a frenzied -prayertaimees, whieper- 


ing,— 

e Oh, why does he not’come ?” 

There was a faint ‘movement -amidst-tho 
foliage -of the trees, then a quick rustling of 
leaves, and a-sound as of-someone creeping 
stealthily ; then a figure rprang lightly from 
the branch upon the balcony, and the soft 
voice of Count Lechelle said,— 

“Your mdjuration has brought me, my 
: tragedy queen! I was endeavouring to find 
| out if you ~were-alone, when you to kindly 
enlightened me. Let-us-enter.” 

He pushed open the window,-and glided 
swiftly into the boudoir. 

Her ladyship followed, closed ‘the-apertare, 
and drew the:curtaings. 
| While she performed this office her vizitor 
. locked the doors. leading into the corridor and 
bed-chamber ; and when she had finished ho 
| -Baid,— 

*« Oar-meeting cannot be conducted with toc 
much secrecy; Adine. I do not wish to.alarm 
| you, but the truth is there was a spy watching 
| my movements the other evening. It was 
| Vayle;Malvern ; and I wara you to. beware.of 
| him.” 

The Countess Icoked incredalous. 

‘“‘ Phis evening I took the precaution to 
make a .shorough search of the lawn, and I 
| know that noone ia lurking about. It is.my 
_ policy to.acreen you from trouble, Adine, for I 

expect a great deal from you.” 

The young bride made.a gesture of int- 
| patience, and exclaimed,— 

‘Did you bring the bracelet, Alaric? Do 
not mock me with other things:when Iam 
eager to know the worst.” 

“Phere ia no ‘worst’ in this ose,” he 
responded, lightly. “ My friend was pro- 
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pitiated with the sum you sent him, and gave 
up the jewel. There it ia!" 

He took from his pocket a square paper box, 
which the Countess caught eagerly from his 
hand and opened. 

It contained the star bracelet. 

Lady Roslyn snatched it up from its bed of 
pink cotton, examined it narrowly to assure 
herself that it was her veritable ornament, and 
again more closely to see that its gems had 
not been abstracted and ingeniously replaced 
with clever imitations in paste; and then, 
with a sigh of relief that was almost a sob, she 
clasped the recovered trinket upon her arm. 

Count Lachelle watched her curiously, yet 
with apparent unconcern. 

‘Ita absence has caused your ladyship 
anxiety?" he said. 

‘You knew ik would!" she answered, with 
vehemence. ‘You knew that you were 
driving me to the very edge of endurance, and 
yet = cruelly stayed away for more than a 
week——"” 

‘Don’t speak so loud, Adine,’’ he inter- 
rupted, a shade gathering upon his forehead. 
‘* Since there was no spy upon you out-of-doors 
there may be one within. The Earl himself 
may be listening at yonder door!” 

“Lord Roslyn is no eavesdropper!” 
declared the young wife, proudly. 

*' Possibly not, but a man will descend to a 
great deal if he fancies the honour of his name 
ia at stake. Of course, Vayle Malvern told his 
relative that he saw a man descend from your 
room, but he did not see my face. I took 
good care of that. The Earl has probably 
indulged in various speculations upon the sub- 
ject, but he must have concladed that I was a 
thief!” and he laughed lightly. 

** He did so conclude, and wanted to send 
to town for a detective. He saw you himself 
that evening, as well az Malvern, and came up 
-and questioned me, but I teld him that I had 
seen no thief. Then he looked to see if any 
of my jewels were gone, and missed this brace- 
let. He thinks it was stolen, and I do not 
know how I shall account to him for its re- 
possession! Oh, if you had only come before ! 
It might then have been supposed that I had 
mislaid it!" 

“ButIcould not come before, my Lady 
Adine,” returned Lechelle, the shadow 
returning to his brow. ‘‘Iintended to come 
to you, but the death of a near relative 
detained me elsewhere——"’ 

“The death of a relative. Whose death, 
Alaric? You knowI do not knoweven your 
real name, and am not certain of your 
nationality.” 

“You know more of me than most people 
know,” he answered. ‘“ As to this death, I 
prefer not to speak of it.” 

Lady Roslyn glanced at his foppish attire, 
which was without a sign of mourning, at the 
jewels on hia fingers, and the dainty-coloured 
tie at his throat, and said,— 

“ Always surrounded by mystery, Alaric! 
You lead two lives at once, and those who 
know you in one character do not suspect 
your identity with the other!” 

“If you had said several characters, instead 
of two, you would have approached the trath 
more nearly,’ said Lechelle, carelessly, ‘I 
have a taste for mystery, and shall delight in 
resuming the character of the Count Lechelle, 


which I once bore with such success. By the | PF! 


way, Adine, have you thought farther of my 
demand to be reintrodaced into fashionable 
society ?"’ 

“T have, bat I donot see how I can accom. 
plish it. We shall remain at Roslyn Manor 
until next winter. I have no wish for gaieties 
@t present,” and the bride spoke wearily. 

‘‘ Perhaps I shall decide to wait until winter, 
Adine, before I dazzle society with my bril- 
liancy,” he said, thoughtfally. ‘ Six months 
hence a very desirable even will happen, and 
—perhaps, ’twould be as well to wait. My 
plans are in a sort of chaos at present, in con- 
sequence of the death to which I alluded. I 
did intend to insist upon being invited a3 a 
guest to the Manor, but six months will pass 


away pints enough, and at the end of that 
time I shall have amassed enough of the 
indispensable to permit,me to assume a style 
se to my ocountship. I thiok I will 
wait!” 

The young Countess looked relieved, thank- 
fal that the evil day was deferred for even a 
few moments. 

She did not venture to inquire what the 
“(desirable event” might be, although she 
noticed 8 strangely soft expression in the 
blae eyes of the pretended Count, and a 
sudden flash upon his cheek, nor did he seek 
to enlighten her. 

For a few momenta both sat in silence, and 
when Lechelle looked up, intending to speak, 
he noticed how pale and sad was the lovely 
oval face of the young bride, and that her eyes 
were fall of unshed tears. 

‘* Weeping, Adine!’’ he exclaimed, with a 
mocking smile. ‘ Why, you ought to be the 
happiest being in the wor You are wealthy, 
a Countess, have a young and handsome 
husband, a beautifal home, admirers—what 
more can you ask?” 

“Peace!” she responded, recklessly. ‘I 
want peace of heart, and none of these things 
can bring them. I wish I hadnotmarried. I 
should not have done so bat that I received a 
false report of your death——"’ 

“I sent it you myself!” 

“ And I thought the past was all dead and 
buried! I had no suspicion that my secret 
could ever be brought up against me—that 
there existed a human being to whom it was 
known! I committed a fatal error, and 
every hour brings with it a separate punish- 
ment.” 

‘“* You are too sensitive, my dear Countess,” 
expostulated Lechelle, half-earnestly. 

‘‘ Too sensitive! When I know that I am 
living a falsehood! When I know that I am 
standing upon a mine to which a match may 
be applied at any moment! Too eensitive, 
when I know that my ruin will involve that 
of others—will bring contumely upon a noble 
house, and overwheim ita with misery !"’ 

As she spoke, she stood up before him, with 
uplifted arm, her face fall of the inspiration 
of true feeling, her eyes flashing like the 
diamonds encircling her arm, and her attitude 
instinct with proud indignation. 

Lechelle gazed upon her admiringly, scarcely 
hearing her words, his x sthetic tastes gratified 
to the fall by her glorious beauty.; 

“A Pythoness!" he exclaimed. ‘ An 
inspired Pythoness! It was a blind fate that 
gave you the coronet of a Countess, Adine 
Roslyn. You should have been, what I called 
you before, a tragedy queen. Whata furore 
you would have created !"’ 

The arm of the Lady of Roslyn fell to her 
side, the glow left her face, and, pale and sad, 
she sank back into her seat. 

‘* All may yet be well, my dear Countess,” he 
said, more seriously, his sofé tones sounding 
in her ears like the hiss of a serpent. ‘' You 
have but to meet my demands, and you are 
safe. I must make you my stepping-stone toa 
position, but I shall take care that you are not 
compromised by me. I think I shall make 
good my claim to the title of the Count 
Lechelle. There are Italian states where one 
can purchase @ patent of nobility at moderate 

ce. ” 


The Countess shivered, but did not speak, 

Her heart was too heavy to be cheered by a 
prospect of ultimate release from her bitter 
thraldom, and when her sinister visitor went 
on to depict what he should require of her, 
and at what period of his fature career he 
would release her from her subjection to him, 
she only saw before her an endless succession 
of hopeless days and sleepleas nights. 

Conscious that he was without power to 
cheer her, and rather chagrined that it was 
so, Lecheile at last signified his intention of 
departing. 

“TI cannot tell when you may expeci me 
again, Adiae,” he said, arising. ‘I shall 





doubtless come at a moment when you expect 





——— 


me least. I will see if the coast is clear for 
my departure!" 

He went towards the window, which he 
drew slightly open, and peered out into the 
darkness, listening acutely. 

‘‘I must wait a few minutes,” he soon said. 
‘‘A horseman is coming up the avenue, and 
would see me leave 7 room—the light is so 
strong within, and the darkness so great 
without.” 

“Is is Mr. Malvern, who has been to call 
upon a neighbour. I would not for the world 
have him see you.” 

At that moment there was a low knock upon 
the door opening into the corridor, and then 
the knob was vainly turned. 

‘t Adine,” said the voice of the Earl, in low 
tones. ‘“ May I enter?” 

The Countess stood as if paralysed, not 
making a movement towards the door, and 
even the sinister Lechelle seemed bereft of his 
self-possession on thus finding himself hemmed 
in. 





CHAPTER XIX, 


Better confide, and be deceiv’d, 

A thousand times, by treacherous foes, 
Than once accuse the innocent, 

Or let suspicion mar repose. 


—Mrs. Osgood, 


Tue self-possession of the pretended Count 
Lechelle had deserted him bat for a moment. 
By the time the Earl’s knock upon the door of 
the boudoir been repeated, he was himself 
again, as cool, quiet, and careless as ever. 

‘Courage, Adine!” he whispered to the 
alarmed Countess, who still stood like a 
marble statue. f 

“ Allis lost!'’ murmured the young bride, 
his words falling upon deafened ears. 

‘‘All is not lost. Regain your self-posses- 
sion. Your whole destiny depends upon your 
conduct at this moment. That door yonder 
opens into your bed-chamber ? " 4 

‘*Yes, but my maid may be busy in 
there!” 

Count Lechelle did not look at all disturbed 
by this announcement. 

His fertile brain had suggested an excellent 
expedient which would favour his escape, and 
he now acted upon it. r 

He listened & moment to the sound of 
horses’ hoofs, as Malvern rode up the avenue 
towards the mansion, and then he mounted 
lightly upon the marble-topped centre-table, 
and quickly turned off the lights, leaving the 
room in perfect darkness. 

He leaped down as lightly as he had 
mounted, and said,— 

**Courage, Adine. Unlock the door. Au 
revoir!” 

While speaking he glided across the floor, 
opened the window sufficiently to give egress 
to his slender figure, and stood upon the 
balcony. 

Favoured by the intense darkness he sprang 
into the tree, slid to the ground, and sauntered 
away in the darkness, his movements entirely 
unsuspected by Malvern, between whom and 
Lady Roslyn’s window a tree had momentarily 
intervened. 

Had his movements been bat a little slower 
detection would have been inevitable, for the 
next moment Malvern discovered that the 
Countess’s light had been suddenly extin- 
guished, and he involuntarily checked his 
horse, while he puzzled himself for a solution 
to the singular phenomenon, for the hour was 
too early for her ladyship to think of retiring. 

With a glimmering of the truth he gave 
rein to his steed, and rode up under the win- 
dows of the boudoir, but he saw no sign of 
the departed visitant. 

Assured that Lechelle had escaped, and that 
she was safe, the blood bounded in the veins 
of the Countess, and she felt a renewal of 
hope and ° 

As her hus ‘a knock sounded for the 
third time, and more loudly, as if the Earl 
were becoming alarmed at her continued 
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silence, she crossed the room, turned the key 
in the lock, and opened the door, 

Lord Roslyn, revealed by the light that 
glowed in the corridor, stood before her. 

‘In the dark, Adine ?” he said, endeavour- 
ing to look at her face, as she shrank back 
into the gloom. “ Are you ill?” 

‘“*No,” she answered, striving to command 
her voice, 

There must have been something unusual in 
her manner or tone, for again he strove to 
regard her countenance. 

“Then this gloom is not good for you,”’ he 
said, quietly, ‘Permit me to light your 


_ 

@ produced from hia pocket a cigar-case, 
took from it atiny waxen match, ignited it, 
and applied himself to the task of lighting 
cach of the six lamps that ornamented the 
branches of the great chandelier. 

The result was a flood of mellow radiance 
that lighted up every corner of the room, and 
beamed brightest upon the face and figure of 
the Countess, who shaded her eyes from the 
sudden glare. 

Lord Roslyn’s first act was to cast a rapid 
yet comprehensive glance around the room. 

He then looked at the half.opened window. 

‘** All alone, Adine?” he asked. ‘I thought 
I heard voices when I first knocked. Has not 
Lucette been with you?” 

The young Countess noticed that he was 
deathly pale, and that his countenance was 
stern and his lips quite white as he asked the 
question. 

By this time she had recovered her self- 
possession, and a feeling that was almost one 
of desperation had entered her heart. 

* No,” she answered, ‘‘ Lucette has not been 
with me!” 

_‘And you have been entirely alone?’ per- 
sisted the Earl, not at all satisfied by her 
response. 

“No one can be entirely alone when they 
have thoughts for company,” she said, 
evasively. 

‘Pardon me, Adine, bat you have not an- 
awered my question.” 

The Countess withdrew her hand from her 
eyes, and drew up her slight, queenly figure 
with an indignation and haughtiness that 
were not assumed, and exclaimed,— 

“You forget, my lord, that I am Lady 
Roslyn. I, however, never forget the fact for 
& single moment, nor that I am a Sayton!” 

The Earl seemed about to reply, then 
hesitated, and looked steadfastly at her with 
® gaze at once stern and sorrowing. 

He did not doubt her word that she ever 
kept in mind her rank, and was careful to do 
nothing to cloud its brightness, but he felt 
that there was a deep and tangible mystery 
about her, and he woald have given his right 
hand to have been able to fathom it. 

He was convinced that he had heard the 

murmur of voices, as he stood knocking at 
the door, and her evasive reply had only 
confirmed his conviction; yet how could he 
suspects any wrong of that noble-looking 
woman, with her crown of shimmering golden 
hair, with her large, laminous eyes, and pure, 
lovely face? 
_ He looked at her with a straightforward 
intentness, longing for the power to read her 
inscrutable heart, and she looked back at him 
unfalteringly, with but the faintest perceptible 
quivering of her crimson lips, and a somewhat 
defiant expression in her dark grey eyes. 

‘“‘Exoase me, Adine,” he said, “if I urge 
this question. I beg you will not misconstrue 
my motives. You know that I have the 
deepest reverence for your purity, and that I 
believe you to be as innocent as an angel. It 
is not that Iam concerned upon your account 
that I speak, for I know that you have too 
great a regard for the laws of society to admit 
& Visitor to your room at this hour. Bat that 
man who came here on your bridal night, and 
whom Vayle saw, and who was seen a week 
ago by = — and myself to descend from 
your window—the man who stole your star 
bracelet—that man might have been tempted 





by the darkness of your boudoir to enter and | 
You locked g0 | 


commit farther depredations. 
pale when I came in that the thought entered 
my mind that he might have come here to- 
bight, found you sleeping, perhaps, and com- 
menced & robbery which you awakened in time 
to interrupt!” 

‘‘ You are fanciful, Eustace, in your explana- 
tion of a slight paleness. I am more often 
pale than flashed, you know. My thoughts 
might not have been very agreeable, and I 
daresay I spoke alond. I frequently do so 
when my thoughts are disturbed.” 

Lord Roslyn was silenced, buat his convic- 
tion that he had heard voices in the boudoir 
as in conversation was not shaken. 

He endeavoured to fling off the disagreeable 
impression created by her ladyship’s evasion 
of hie questioning, stepped forward, closed and 
fastened the window, and drew the curtains 
together. 

As he did so, Vayle Malvern, who until now 
had lingered under the windows, rode up to 
the great porch of the mansion. 

Qaitting the window, the Earl returned to 
~ bride with a sad look on his face, and 
said,— 

‘¢Is my presence undesirable in your room, 
Adine?”’ 

‘* Not at all, Eustace,” she answered, assum- 
ing a smile. I should like to hear you read 


‘Not to-night. I don't feel in the humour 
for reading to-night, if you willexsuse me 
from the task. Let us converse, Adine. Oar 
honeymoon is half spent, and we do not seem 
to be nearly so well acquainted with each 
other as before our marriage.” 

He did not suspect the existence of the 
fearful secret that had come betwen them like 
@ gigantic and impassable barrier. 

The young Countess sank gracefully into her 
armchair, the Earl seating himself near her, 
and replied, carelessly,— 

‘‘T think you are right, Eustace. We are 
not so well acquainted with each other. Oz, 
it may be we have learned so much of each 
other that we now know how much remains 
to be learned. I suppose that neither you 
nor I can boast of a transparent character. 
We do not wear our hearts on our sleeves ' for 
daws to peck at.’”’ 

“No, wedo not!” declared the Earl, with 
asigh. ‘It seems to me, Adine,” he added, 
with a passionate quiver running through his 
tones, “that you and I are as far asunder as 
the poles |” 

‘United, yet divided. Bound together in 
marriage, when either of us would give every 
farthing we own if we could place ourselves 
where we stood three weeks ago!” responded 
the Countess, her heart in her voice, and her 
face instinct with earnestness. ‘‘Few mar- 
riages have been more brilliant than ours; 
few have seemed to begin with a brighter sun 
of prosperity and happiness; and in few 
indeed has that sun set so quickly in a night 
of unending gloom!" 

** Adine! Do you feel thas?” cried the 
Earl in astonishment, and with wounded 


f g. 

‘*We both feel thus, Eustace,” she replied, 
bitterly. ‘‘ Let us for once acknowledge the 
truth to ourselves. We may blind the world 
into believing us a model couple, loving and 
happy, but we surely need not hesitate to let 
fall the gay mask when we are alone. Since 
we cannot undo our bonds, let us at least be 
conscious of them!” 

“ Adine you distress me!"’ 

‘* It is easier to bear the’ yoke of silence?”’ 

It trembled upon the Earl's tongue to tell 
her in reply to that demand how he had grown 
to love her; how his heart thrilled at every 
tone of her voice; how he admired her above 
all other women; how he did homage to her 
beauty and goodness ; how he worshipped her 
with all his heart and soul, desiring nothing 
in all this world so much as to win her love in 
return. 

In short, the story of his strong, passionate, 
enduring love for her struggled for utterance, 





and he longed to tell her that she was the 
‘‘ star of his destiay "—the star whose light 
for him could never wane, 

Bat the words were not uttered. 

The strang bitterness of the young Countess 
warned him that they would not be well 
received, and he schooled himself to patience. 

“If it were not that the sffair would cause a 
lasting scandal,”’ said Lady Roslyn, ‘‘ I should 
propose that we separate—that you literally go 
your way and I go mine. You could theo 
institute proceedings for a divorce on the 
ground that I deserted youo——”’ 

“Never, -never!'’ interrupted the Earl, 
vehemently, his face becoming sterner than 
the young wife had ever seen it. ‘‘ No, Adine, 
even if you hate me, that cannot be. I would 
never consent to such a step. While I live, if 
I can prevent it, scandal shall never busy 
herself with the name of Roslyn! If at any 
period there ever occured family dissensions 
among any of my name, the world was never 
informed of them and made umpire, and I do 
not intend to make known my domestic un. 
happiness!” 

‘You need not fear that I shall, then,” said 
the Countess, with quiet resolation. ‘ My 

ride is not less than your own, Eustace. 

ad it been less, or my regard for yours been 
weak, I should have quitted you and Roslyn 
Manor upon our bridal night, and never looked 
upon your face again !’’ 

“ And that on account of that fatal compact 
which I proposed and to, which you acceded?’ 

Lady Roslyn had spoken unguardedly, her 
thoughts being busy with the enemy whom she 
had found that night making himself at home 
in her boudoir, and she now collected her 
thoughts, answering,— 

‘No, Eustace, the compact was well enough, 
I was glad and relieved to hear you propose it, 
for I should never, perhaps, have summoned 
enough courage to say it myself. BatI had 
begun to realise that we should not get on well 
together; that, in fact, we are unsuited to 
each other!” 

The Earl maintained a grave silence of 
some moments’ duration, and his young wife 
reflected upon what he had said of his pride 
in his family, and shuddered to think what 
would be the consequences, if by any antoward 
event her secret should be blazoned forth to 
the world. 

She looked up at his pale, stern face timidly, 
with a vain wish that she might reveal to him 
the dread mystery preying upon her, and then 
she checked the wish with a sudden fear that 
her mind might be wandering. 

To unveil her heart to him, she thought, 
would be like putting her head within the 
lion's jaws. 

Lord Roslyn was the first to speak. 

‘Oar conversation has been rather singular 
for a bride and bridegroom yet in their honey- 
moon, has it not, Adine?” he said, in a 
hoarse voice, and with a ghastly smile, 

“Yes, but frankness is best!" 
answered, 

‘This state of affairs may not continue 
always, Adine. Some kind fate may give 
you relief from all that you now struggle 
against. We have been very frank with each 
other so far, and now I want to ask of you a 
continuation of your candidness. Tell me, 
Adine, that you will not be offended at a 
question I am about to ask you!” 

‘* I promise !"’ 

He fixed his eyes upon her with an intente 
and searching gaze, and his voice faltered as 
he said,— 

‘As your husband I have a right to ask it, 
but Ido not forget that when I asked it once 
before you gave me no satisfaction. Do you 
love Harold Bevan?” 

The question, and the abruptness with 
which it was put, brought a faint, fluctuating 
colour to the cheeks of the young wife, but 
she raised her eyes to the gaze of the Earl, 
replying, with plainly manifest trathfulness, 
and @ quiet dignity, — 

‘You should have known me better than 
to have asked such a question, Eustace. I do 
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not love Harold Bevan. IfI had loved him 
I should not bave married you!" 

The Earl's face shone with.a sudden glow, 
and a look of thankfainess was apparent in 
his eyes, bat the glow and look faded svon, 
and he asked,— 

‘“* Adine, do you love anyone?” 

“No one in the world, bat my brother, 
Hubert Sayton!’’ she suswered, half. 
haughtily. 

*“ Thank Heaven, my wife!" he murmured, 
under his breath. 

‘I might ask why you pat euch singular 
questions, Eustace. I might reface to.answer 
them. In some moods I suppose I should 
refuse. Bat Iam sorry for you to-night, and 
sorry for myself! " 

She spoke wearily, and put her hand to her 
face to shade its change of expression from 
the observant eyes of her husband. 

It was her left arm, and, as she moved it, 
the lace under the sleeve of her evening dress 
fell back, dieplaying ita softly rounded pro- 
portions, and the bracelet encircling it. 

The Earl started, and bent forward withan 
eager look, 

“Is that the star bracelet, Adine?'’ he 
asked. 

Lady Roslyn started, having forgettan that 
she had regained possession of the valued 
ornament, and she extended her arm to him 
that he might «examine ié. 

“Té is indeed my mother's braselet, Why, 
where did you find it, Adine? You did not 
wear it at dinner.” 

“I know I did not. I pnt it on since I 
came up this evening.” 

‘* But how did you recover it? ” 

“Tt was not lost at all, Eustace," she said, 
striving to speak lightly. ‘‘ We have baen too 
much troubled abort it. Its dicappearance 
was the result of a little carelessness on miy 
part, and now that I have found it I shall bs 
more careful of it!” 

Roslyn was scarcely satisfied at hia bride's 
non-commuvicativenesa with regard to its 
recovery, and exclaimed,— 

“Then that fellow who came ont of your 
window had siolen nothing! What could he 
bave wanted here? Perhaps he took the 
bracelet and feared to keep it lest he should be 
— Where did you say you found 
i . 

‘« I did not say, I believe. But I found it in 
this room. Would you like to lock at it?” 

To put an end to further inquiries she un- 
clasped the ornament and laid ié in his hand. 

He leoked at it, turning it over and over, 
regarding the peculiar form of the star and 
the pecnliar brilliants composing it, and then 
looked at the narrow gold band lining the 
inner part of the ornament, 

(To be continued.) 








FACETLE. 


AN UNTHINEING partisan, like a sightless 
monkey, blindly follows an organ. 

Prorrssor OF Mineratoey (at the examina. 
tion): ‘‘ Where the most diamonds found?” 
Candidate: ‘‘ At the pawnbroker’s.”’ 

Bos: “I am afraid Tom is getting into a 
bad habit.” Dick: “ What bad habits?” Bob: 
« When he gets into clothes that are not paid 
for.” 

Tommy: “ Whatis a genins, Pa?” Papa: 
‘‘ A genius, my son, is a man who has £0 little 
money that be can never afford to get his 
hair cat.” 

Tue Jnrant Tenriste.—At Table: Jones, 
a guest, has the misfortune to break a wine- 
glass. Precocious Kid: ‘‘And oh, mamma, 
it’s one of the borrowed ones.” 

‘* Wizt you take it a3 presumption, madam, 
if I offer youthese few roses?’ said the bank- 
teller to Miss Golddust. ‘I.don't know you, 
sir!’’ “Tam aware of that. Bat you are tke 
only woman in the history of this bank who 
ever endorsed a check on the rightend! "’ 





‘Ix times of peace," said the major, ‘I 
frequently go to military balls.” ‘And io 
times of war?'’ “The military balla comes 
tome. That's how I lost my leg.” 

Ep: ‘What do you understand by » para- 
dox?” Ned: ‘ Well, for instance, the more 
ice cream yon give your girl the warmer grows 
her affection for you. Understand ?" 

“Waar is society?” It is a place where 
people who were poor twenty-five years ago 
tell of the plebeian origin of their neighbours, 
and conceal their own humble beginnings, 

‘* Yes, I was awfully fond of thas girl, and 
I believed her to be perfect, but I saw some- 
thing about her last night that made ‘me ill.” 
“ What was that?” “ Another fellow’s arm.” 

* Have you taken a bath ?” asked the officer 
at Deer Island of the Anarchiat who had jast 
come down on the morning boat. ‘‘ Dol look 
like a man who takes baths ?”’ was the proud 
reply. 

Finst Trae: “We have got to be carefal, 
cully.” Second Tramp: ‘t What's de matter?" 
Fitst Tramp: ‘I read in @ paper dat skin 
diseases is spread by de circulation of bank. 
notes. 

Conrasston oF Fartra.—'t When we were mar- 
ried you confessed entire faith in me,” he said. 
‘* Yes,” she replied; ‘‘ but lately I have been 
convinced that the confession of faith needed 
revising.” 

“Mano,” said Flossie, ‘I'm sorry about 
paps.” ‘‘ Why, dear?’ “ He is getting ready 
to be profane. Hesays he thinks the river 
near our house ought to be—only I shan’t say 
the rest of ii.” 

TracuER (in spelling-olass) : “ Johnny, spell 
fail.’ Johnny: ‘I can’t." Teacher: *: You 
oan’t spell that simple word? Why not?” 
Johuny: ‘‘ ‘Cause you told me there’s no such 
word as fail.” . 

GranpMA: “ Keep quiet, Tortimy ; children 
should be silent when older people are talk- 
ing.’ Tommy: “ Then I'll not get a chance 
to talk for a good while yet, for old people 
never are sifent.”’ 

Bossy Sxoz: ' Mabel, darling, I am afraid 
our engagement will have to be broken; now, 
do not take it to heart.” Mabel Darling: ‘Oh! 
I shan’t, Bobby, dear; I'll take ié to court for 
twenty thousand.” 

Pater: “My boy, when I was your age I 
was at my desk at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing.’ The Son: ‘‘ That may be, but I know 
the business is perfectly safe in your hands, 
even while I’m away.” 

TEACHER (at school treat): ‘‘ Willyou have a 
little bread and batter?’’ Tommy: ‘' No.” 
Teacher (amzionus to inonlcate politeness) : 
‘*No—what?'’ Tommy: ‘While there’s 
some more cake left!” 

Fiast Trae (pointing to a scarecrow ina 
eornfield): ‘* Look! Lookee there!” Second 
Tramp: “My! My! We mst git ont 0’ this, 
double quick. They've caughtone of as fellers 
and usiled him to a pole.” 

‘“Piry a poor blind man with a large 
family !’’ orted a wayside beggar. ‘‘ And how 
many children have you, unfortunate man?” 
asked a lady in great concern. ‘“ Howcan I 
tell, madam? I can't see ’em.”’ 

Lavy (fo her three-year-old, to whom ‘the 
greengrocer has jast presented an apple) : 
* And what do you say to Mr. Grubb for the 
nice apple?" Three-year-old (holding out 
apple to Mr. Grubb: ‘Peel it.” 

“Ou, yes,” said the wheezy old bachelor, 
‘I'm very fond of little boys;’’ and as he 
tripped on a piece of string stretched across 
the walk, he added: “I feel as though I could 
eat a couple of ’em this minute, roasted |” 

“ P'waat's yer name, young feller?” ‘‘ Dia. 
nis.” ‘ Ph’well, Dinnis, me boy, it's-yersilf 
has jiet begun strait-swapin', an’ it’s mesilf 
has been at it eince Tamminy invintid swapin’, 
an’ it’s yersilf as will be discharged if you 
wurruk as hard as ye have this marnin’, Niver 
swape up terday p’what ye kin lave for to. 
morrow, Take it aisy, Dinnis,—take it aisy.” 





“Tr is very kind of you to stay at home 
With your poor sick mamma,” she said. ‘' You 
want to help me to bear the pain,-don't you, 
darling?” “Oh, no,” replied Tommy : ‘‘ I want 
to see you double up and holler, mamma.” 

Scuoon Boarp Orricer: “ Haven’s you'a son 
named John William, Mre, Timmins |" Mrs, 
Timmins: ‘ Yes.” 68.B.0.: “Then, why 
doesn’t he go to school?” Mrs. T.: ‘'Gauce 
he’s been in Ameriky this sixteen years!” 

Sue: “Did pepa ask you abont your in. 
come?” He: “Yes,” Se: “ And yon told 
him that little fib about the large salary?" 
He: ‘ ¥es.” She: “Iam so glad.” He: 
“Well, I’m sorry. He borrowed five pounés.”’ 

A Drrrerence.—Briggs: ‘There is one 
thing I admire about your wife, it you will 
permit me to say so. She isulways so out- 
spoken.” N. Peck: ‘She may be outspoken, 
bat I must say I never knew her to bs out- 
talked.” 

‘‘ We have 208 bones in our body,” said a 
teacher of physiology in a Board school.’’ Up 
went a hand, and the owner, a liitie girl, said 
she had 209. ‘How is that?” asked the 
teacher. ‘‘ Why, I swallowed a fishbone at 
dinner.”’ 

‘‘ Waar did hubby do while his wifey waz 
away?” asked the dear creature on her 
return. “I played solitaire nearly every 
evening,” he replied sheepishly, ‘‘ Who with ?'’ 
was the next query, in a tone of deep 
suspicion. 

Aunt Mary: “ Bertha, how would you like 
to have another little sister?’ Bertha: “ I’d 
like it weil enough, only I'd want her to bs 
older’nI am.” Aunt Mary: “ Why?” Berths: 
‘“‘ Because then sh’d have to give up some nice 
things to me.” 

“Smar~n we matry, darling, or shal we 
knot?” was the shortand witty lise'an ardent 
lover dispatcbed to the idol of his heart; But 
where the strangeness of the matter comes ir, 
the girl replied: ‘“‘I shall not. You my do 
as you please,” 

Fat old Cook (with unconscious bliustres, to 
the lady who wants to engage Ker): ‘As to 
there bein’ no followers allowed, mam, you 
might recollect as you've been single yourself, 
and a girl as is rather showy in figate can’t 
well help ’em coming abont.” 

Farner: ‘‘ When I was a boy I wasa very 
different fellow from what youare. I went 
to bed at eleven o’clockand was up bright and 
early at four.” Son: ‘ It's the other way with 
me. I go to bed bright and early at four and 
crawl out of bed at eleven—or later.” 

Mr, De Frau: “I trembie to think:cf our 
daughter marrying that young man. Why, ze 
orders his mother and sister aboutas if they 
were slaves.”” Mr. De Firm: “ Don’t worry, 
my dear. He won't order our daughter about 
more thanonce. She takes aiter you.” 

‘ Sin, I understand that you said I was a 
thicf—a thiefanda robber! I want an expla- 
nation |’ ssidsashoedsaler to Biobbs. “ Siz,’’ 
he returned suavely, ‘‘ you ave entirely mie- 
taken, WhatI gaid was, that you sold skoes 
£0 cheap that you are alaest.a freebooter.” 

Miss ANTIQUE (‘aking politely proffered seat 
in crowded strect car): “ Thank’ you, my 
littleman. You have been taught to be polite 
I am glad to see, Did your mother tell you 
toalways give up your seatto ladies?’’ Polite 
Boy: ‘‘ No'm, not all ladies; only old ladies.” 

‘‘ Jameson, Who has jast been married, is 
rather extravagant, I think, He has a cook 
and a sérvant girl. His wife ought to do the 
housework.” ‘'Oh, she doesn’t know how. 
Before he married hershe was the editvess of 
& ladies” codKéry DO0k and household journal.” 


Conversation turned upon the differtuce ix 
age that ought-to exist between husband and 
wife,” “ My wife was nine years younger 
than I,’’ said Oalino, ‘‘ when I married her.’’ 
“ How is it now ?’ queried a friend. ‘I don't 
know,” ied Gatino, shaking bis kes« 
doubtfally, ‘my wife has been ageing very 
repidly of late.” 
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r SOCIETY. 


Moscow has a society for the endowment of 
poor brides. 

A new sunehade, called the ‘‘ Pedestrienne,” 
has a parasol packet in the handle just right 
for holding the flowers, weeds, odds-and.ends 
one may pick up on @ rural expedition. 

Tse Duohess of Fife is now practically 
quite well again, and the Dake has consented 
to open 8 forthcoming exhibition of Metatlargy 
at the Crystal Palace. 

Tue wedding.gift-of the city of Vienna to 
the Arohduchess Valézie consisis of a magni- 
ficent casket containing fourteen water- 
colour paintings of Viennese scenery by the 
best-known Austrian artists. 

Tose Emperor William has been studying 
Russian aesiducusly during the last year, in 
order that he may be able to conyerse in that 
language, during his yisit to Peterhof next 
month, inatead of hearing nothing bat French, 
as in 1888, for neither the Czar nor 
Czarina can speak German well. 

Iris to ba hoped; that the sacredness of our 
“God's acres” willnever be marred by the 
French notion of leaving cards upon the dead 
in a metal receptacle. The idea is gruesome and 
repugnant to.a.degree. Sarely the forms and 
ceremonies of Vanity Fair shonld stop short 
this side of the Styx ! 

Tae visit.of the Persian Shah's favourite 
wife to Vienna has done her much good. The 
two surgeons who éreated her have saved her 
sight, and, incidentally, the heads of the 
astrologers who advieed:the trip. They are 
said to get £2 000 as their joint fee. 

Tur wedding favours distributed at Mies 
Tennant’s wedding had a smal! silver medal 
of the continent of Africa attached to them. 
The medal was given with the favoura by the 
wish of the bride, being an exact copy of a 
silver medal Mr. Stanley gave Miss Tannant 
before be started on his last journey to Africa, 

Her Masesty is much interested in various 
orphan schools, and, in order to keep them 
well supplied with work, gives away quanti- 
ties of linen, in order that she may be enabled 
to command fresh supplies fcom the schools. 

Miss Frornence Nicut1ncate has lately cele- 
brated her seyentieth birthday. It is thiety- 
six years since she organised and direoted the 
military hospitals at Scutari, in the awful 
campaign of the Crimea. 

Tut Dake of Satherland's only daughier, 
Lady Alexandra Leyeson-Gower, is going to 
join the ranks of ekilled nurses, she having 
become a student in that line at a London 
hospital. 

Tr has been stated that equare shoulders are 
going out, and sloping ones coming in, as a 
reaction has. started in fayour of Bock of 
Beauty prettiness, of the languishing and die- 
away orders, The waistcoated, shirted, 
sailor-hatéed, athletic girl has bad a. long day 
ri and a more ethereal rival is to take the 
field. 

Everysopy is now calling for anburn hair. 
It is the colour-above all others in favour in 
the world of fashion. The shade is very 
becoming, espscially to women with pretty 
shades of complexion, olive or fair, as the 
case may be, The auburn has the warm, 
bright glow of the sun, without the unbecom- 
ing tendency of golden bair to exaggerate 
features and make them look so much larger. 
Auburn hair is now in greater demand than 
blonde hair ever was, and is gaining in favour 
daily. Of course, Patti is the originator of 
the present etyle. 

Empress of Germany, like other 
European ladles of position, dresses with 
extreme plainness for church. Shs wears, 
usually, a wool walking dress, wool jacket or 
ulster, simple round hat and dark gloves, and 
ig 60 unconspicuous a person that but for her 
place in the royal pew of the great Domkirche 
she might be supposed to be some young 
country matron on a first visit to the city, 
rather than the wife of the. Emperor. 
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STATISTICS. 


Tuere have been five Archbiahops of Canter- 
bary during the present reign. 

Two out of the four hundred iccbergs cff 
Newfoundland are each a mile square, 

Typra ranks fourth among the countries ofthe 
world in the extent of its coal deposits. She 
has 30,000 square miles of coaifields; the 
United States, 500,000; China. 400,000; and 
Aastralia, 200,000; bat only 500,000 tous are 
annually mined in India. al 

Tue water area of the London docks is 650 
acres; the area of the Liverpool docks is 349 
aores, to which must be added 159 acres in 
Birkenhead; then there are 23 graving decks 
in Liverpool and Birkenhead for repair of 
veseels ; these have an aggregate floor space of 
14,919 feet. 

Tue amallest measure of weight in uso, the 
grain, has its name from being originally a 
‘ain of wheat. A statute passed in Hagland 
in 1266 ordained that 32 grains of wheat, 
taken from the middle of the ear and weil 
dried, should make a penny weight, 20 of which 
should make an ounce, while 12 ounces were 
to make a pound. 





GEMS. 


Love is as old ag. the first moment of eternity, 
and as new as the last moment of time, 

Duty cannot be neglected without harm to 
those who practise as well as those who suffer 
from neglect. 

Caution in crediting, reserve in spoaking, 
and in revealing one’s self to very few, are the 
best eecurities both of peace and a good under. 
standing with the world, and of the inward 
peace of onr own mindg. 

Art least, life is not very long. A few more 
siniles, a few more tears, some pleasures, much 
pain, sunshine and songs, clonds and darkness, 
hasty greetings, abrupt farewells—then our 
little play will close, and injarer and injured 
will pass away. Is it worth while to hate each 
other ? 

Oxstinacy is a bad thing to live with and 
have to submit to, but infirmity of purpose is 
& worse. In the former you have at least a 
sense of solidity and persistence; with the 
latter you are like a leaf, not borne on the cur- 
rent, bat tossed about on the foam, and where 
you will be landed is a secret to which you 
have not the remotest idea, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


A Frew pieces of horseradish root put among 
pickles will keep the soum from rising cn top, 
and improve their flavour. 

Brack ink spots may be taken from whiie 
materials by dipping the soiled parts in melted 
tallow, letting it lie for awhile, and then wash- 
ing the ordinary way. 

To Crean §x1n Rucs.—Pat them dewn on 
the floor and wash with a‘fiannel'and Brooke's 
soap and tepid water. Take cleau water and 
wash again. Of course, rab with a dry cloth 
to take as much water ont as possible, and 
shake till pretty dry. 

A Cur or Corrst.—Coffee ia far. more deli. 
cious when made with eggs than it is without. 
One egg to a spoonfal of ground cffee is about 
the right proportion for a rich extract, but less 
than this can be easily used, by adding a tea- 
capful of cold water to ® well. beaten egg, and 
using enough of this mixtare to thoroughly 
wet the gronnd coffee. Beat an egg thoroughly, 
add two tablespoontals of cold milk ; pour this 
mixture into a pint of boiling milk, let seaid. 
bat not boil, Try this when you have no 
oream for breakfast coffee, 





a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


§ Recent experiments show that red oniforme 
are most easily discernible with electric search- 
lights, and that blue uniforms are the lenet 
conepicuons. ; 

THe new observatory near Tananarivo, 
Madagascar, will be one of the highest in the 
world, as the site chosen is about forty-four 
hundred feet above sea level. 

GARIBALDI's tomb, in Caprera, is to be made 
@ national monument, and the island ig to be 
devoted to the purposes of a home for old 
sailors. A lighthouse also will be erected, 

Heavy work or driving scon after eating and 
drinking is as bad for a horseasa man, Rest 
should follow a fall meal, or very moderate 
work, when work cannot be postponed long 
enough. 

Paris will give up its old cab system of 
‘courses’ and ‘‘ hours” for cabs next April, 
and will adopt the mileage system. The fare 
is to be fifteen cents for the firat mile, and five 
cents per mile for any farther distance, 

Tr ia said to be possible to restore one who ig 
helplessly intoxicated to the almost complete 
use of his faculties in a very short time by 
administering to him a half-teaspoonful cf 
ammonium chioride in a tumbler of water. 


Tr the records are to be believed, long life ia 
one of the blessings of Ragsia. In one year, 
the deaths were reported of 858 persons 
between 100 and 105 years cld; 130 between 
115 and 120 years old; and three between 150 
and 156, 


A xiccEeR in Paris has struck ont & novel 
way of making a living. Being gifted by 
Providence with a face of preternatnral usli- 
ness, he goes about from café to café making 
grimaces for the amusement of the customers, 
and seems to make a pretty good thing of it. 
We have a class of people in England too 
whose ‘‘face is their fortuns,”’ but we call 
them “' professional beauties."’ 


Tue latest method the itinerant phote- 
grapher has discovered for turuing an honest 
penoy is somewhat ingenious. He haunts 
cemeteries, and with his oxmera photo- 
graphs all the new grave-stones that are 
erected. Then having obtained the address of 
the relatives of the deceased person, he posts a 
copy of the photograph, with the iatimation 
that he is willing to supply “a dozen 
souvenirs of the late departed for 53. 6d." Tae 
number of orders the photographor receiven is 
stated to be surprising, 


Resstan tea is simply served withontcreara, 
and instead, a slice of lemon. For the 
preparation of this, an old Russian reoipe 
may be acceptable: To one-half pound of tea 
add one large lamp of sugar: spread the tea 
upon the board, crash the leaves and sngar 
with a rolling-pin ag finely as possible; mix 
thoroughly. In making, add water very 
gradually. We will say, forthe benefit of those 
who dislike sugar, that it cannot be detected. 
In what lies the virtue we cannot say, bnt 
certain it is that tea thas made is delicious, 


Iz is not.generally known that there poai- 
tively exists a marked boundary line between 
Canade and the United States. Most psople 
suppoce the line to be ‘‘ imaginary.” But the 
fact is the boundary is distinctly marked from 
Lake Michigan to tae Pacific by cairns, pillars 
of iron, earth monnds and timber clearings, 
There are nearly four hundred of these marks 
between the Lake of the Wooda and the foos cf 
the Rocky Mountains, The British have 
placed one post every two miles and the 
United States have alternated between each of 
the British poats. The posts are made of cast. 
iron, and on ir faces are the words: ‘' Con- 
vention of Lofidon, Ostober 20, 1818." Where 
the line crosses through lakes, amall mountains 
of stones have been built, rising eight or ten 
feet above, the level of high-water mark. In 
the forests, the line is defined by felling trees, 
makings clearing for a space of a rod wide. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Marx C,—Cousins of any degree may lawfully marry. 


Aw Ocp Reaper.—The son has no right to detain the 
furniture. 


Tosy.—The census is taken ae ten years in this 
eountry-—last on 3rd of April, 188 

No Water —Ualess otherwise cians specified, a 
tenant must always pay water rate. 


Tom.—Birmingham {s a city by virtue of a Royal 
Charter conferring that title upon it. 


Dectta.—No; Colonel Baker Pasha was never rein- 
stated. He died in his Turkish command. 


Sprgarre —The Government of the East India Com- 
oa September 1, 1858. The value of a rupee is 
4. 


Onty A Boy.—Unless there is a special agreement to 
po J Cae weekly wages are not due while upon a 
y 


wan Wao Has Seen Ir.—1. St. ty Sr Rome could 
d as many as 60,000 ons, 2. population of 
Rome fs 272,012. _ 


TaaprsMan —1. There is, in many cases, an a 
from the decision of a county court judge. 2. 
quite the other way. 


Morre..—tf a wife leaves her husband voluntarily, 
and he is willing for her to return, he is not Mable to 
her for her maintenance. 


H. F.—An apprentice cannot, without his own con- 
sent and that of his legal guardians, be transferred to 
the purchaser of a business. 


Mas Smira.—The edition of Burns’ work y 
is neither scarce nor valuable. Probably you would have 


difficulty in getting 1s. 61. for it. 

Ropeart.—It would be a gross breach of confidence to 
comply with your request, We wonder that your own 

eonse of honour did not tell you so. 

Tarcey.—A farmer may shoot all ground game on 
land in his occupation without taking out a game 
certificate. He must have a gun license. 


Wivow.—You are not Hable for a pane of glass broken 
by your son, but your son may be prosecuted and sent 
to prison In default of paying the damage. 


G. 4.—A man who should stand on his own ground 
and shoot game on his nefghbour’s land while he sent 
his dog to recover would be gutlty of pvaching. 


J. E.—You may call it a good sixty miles from 
Londonderry to Donegal by railway, and the fare is at 
least 6s. Railway travelling is dear in Ireland. 

Pozziep.—The Jews date from the Creation, hence 
the year 5598 on the gravestone. They know nothing 
of our Christian era, because they say Christ has not yet 
come, 

8. 8. S.—We cannot advise you to have anything more 
to do with these drawings. They are, it seems to us, 
rapidly approaching the point at which the authorities 
must interfere. 

Apva.—No; it is a mere catchpenny advertisement. 
We strongly ‘advise you to go to the doctor of the highest 
reputation in your own district. He has many such 
cases, and will not refuse yours, 


Paretanp.—If what you want is positive ya me 
your money, take it toa Pust Office Bank ; 
lent to Government, and cannot be lost. TE. oe 
to do with touting don banks. 


A Poor Woman.—It cannot be done; that is the fact. 
The fault you committed, innocently enough we know, 
makes it impossible, and any money ycu might spend 
in attempting it would just be wasted. 


F. K.—It is not illegal to make casual bets In a 
thoroughfare, but if you take your stand at some special 

lace and make a business of betting in the thorough- 
fare, you will then fall into the hands of the police. 


In Port.—We cannot undertake to answer a question 
of that kind. You must. either refer to the bour 
authorities or owners, and neither would tell you with- 
out knowing what the information was wanted for. 


A.rve.—The letters L H.8., seen as you say in chapels, 
stand for Jesus Hominum Salvator ; that is, Jesus the 
Saviour of men. There is no J in Latin, hence the L 
A ree translation, which please a good many, is, ‘I 
have suffered.” 

Sotprer Boy.—The age for enlistment is eighteen to 
—— five years, but os io! is, will’ be cotained who 
looks the correct age and says he 
a rd. FFF A A 
should be disclosed. 

Vera.—There are books published on the subject of 
palmistry. The cuiaaien would take up too much 
space for our correspondence columns. is no 
meaning attached to the colour of hair and eyes. Your 
note is well written and expressed. 

tate will never run al my 4 nee See 
good a to your parents. You can do your 
ee aes nuk be enein Chak oe bene a ae 


come of it. That cousin of yours is not a good adviser 
for you. Keep your weather eye on 


ee yo mee vicar is the priest of a parish the 
predial tithes of which are impropriated ; a rector is the 
clergyman of s parish where the tithes are not impro- 
priated. As to why some clergymen adopt peculiaritis 
of costume we must refer you to the wearers. 


Jane.—It is not customary to put the abbreviation 

“RS. V. P.” on an invitation toa wedding. In some 
cases the abbreviation has been contained in invitations 
toa wedding breakfast, when it was desired to learn 
beforehand how many and what guests would be 
present. 

Ropert.—If you have a little mye $4 to put into the 

go to a building society, them what you 
are able to do, and ask them to lend you as much more 
as Is necessary to ones 6 the eo The — 
will, of course, be assigned to the society in security of 
their loan. 

Victim.—We do not know of any 1 power which 
entitles the Post Office to refuse ts b4 ver a “s — 
house letters addressed to A. B. “ and Oo.” 
course would be, in the first instance, to culiniothe 
Pestmaster-General, and inquire as to the authority for 
such refusal. 


Pavut.—If you do not write to your friend, dra 
attentfon to the fact that the instrument {s broken 
moment it comes into your hands is 
Sileg yo sonthn tho pusomaalion Wan the Ging Was 

y you create the presum was 
broken in your own hands. 


Goma Ovur.—The steerage fare to New York is about 
£4 by all boats. It is welll however, before paying even 
that moderate sum to know whst you are going to do 
in America when you arrive there. If you are to cast 
about for something to do you may as well do it at 
home, not among strangers. 

Mapetzimne Dora Grey.—1l. You had better ask the 
per. The town in question has 
never been very celebrated, and its great men have 
been mostly local celebrities. One of the newspapers of 
the district will supply the information. 2. You write 
a pretty hand, rather small, perhaps, but neat. 
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A BACHELOR'S LOVE 32NG, 


Se ete op haces ai gm, 
oO" ho my hy a bing out 
ohaine e tide that goes e' ou 
And the flow that comes rushing fa. 


‘Tis cheerfal and bright, - "tis a a home to me— 
A quiet and peaceful place 

Though it ne’er knew the warmth of a woman's heart 
Nor the light of a woman's face. 


5 Sena, 
And smoke in a dreamful way, 
And aoa at a intings that hang on the wall— 
ds far away. 


One is the face of a fair young girl, 
As bright as the morning skies, 

Who smiles at me ever with angel's love 
From the depths of her dark blue eyes. 


She was my first, my only love; 
Forget her I never can, 

Her love has followed me all through Iffe, 
And made me a better man. 


Hers the lips I first terderly kissed, 
With love as deep as the sea ; 

And the last lips I kissed, as I ‘bade home farewell, 
Were the lips that are smiling at me. 


Ah, mother, my love for you never grew dim 
the long yeara of toll and unrest, 
And I love you to-day as I did long ago, 
When you lulled me to sleep at your breast. 


J. H.R. 


Nemo.—In appearance, none, except that the opera- 
glass is won more ornamental and toy-like. The 
real difference is in the shape and character of the 
glasses inaide, the one enabling the user to ses objects 
at a short distance off sharply defined, the other having 
avery long focus, that is to say, showing distani objects 
tharply. 

Bossy.— When the rout of the French at Waterloo 
became complete, it is asserted that “‘ Napoleon, with 
one regiment of the Guard thrown into equare, en- 
deavoured to form a rallying ty AF for the Sony 
Failing in this, he expressed 
within the equare, but was hurried away oy = Soult, oe 
Guard covering his escape.” 


T. Powens.—It is not true sata or the average 
onan Se 5s. Leaps fag oy 

of the yea 

labourer Pi this country yond cae 220 bay A. v to tah take 
him out to Australia. There are no assisted passages. 
You will probably think if you had £20 you would 
know better what to do with it. 


Worrizp Acnes.—An excellent fly paper may be 
made by soaking a newspaper or any other sort of 
paper in a solution of alum, letting that dry, then make 
up a mixture by melting ether four ounces of resin 
with one ounce of and one ounce of honey. 
Smear the mixture over the prepared paper, and you 
will have a capital “ catch ’em all alive.” 

Exsor.—In England “‘ dead’ _— are gh to the 
district Returned Letter branches, of which there are 
nine, including the ay ew « Letter Office in ree 
This syatem applies in Canada, but we believe that all 

letters ‘ made edead” tn the’ U United States are sent 
direct to New he and thence to the 





Letter 

Office, London, where they would be and re- 
turned to senders, if con’ Bp You 
better send a red = and then apply to 


Harry.—You may insist upon the man giving,you a 
satisfactory watch or sue him for repayment of your 
money if he refuses to do so, but ail that mans 
money and ——— of spirit. -As a matter of a zee 
had better sell the watch for as much as it will f 
aud go toa hen and rellabie dealer for phe 
one. You will fiad that the cheapest in the end. 


Zox.—The Angelus represents a French peasant and 
his wife, who, while at work in the fields, hear the 
ringing of the angelus bell, and who, thereupon, accord- 
=> to the custom in their religion, reveren' chew their 

heads and recite a prayer to the Vii Mary. So 
perfect is the picture's realism that Millet, the artist 
who painted it, has aptly been said to have put sound 
on canvas, 


Potty Szenc —You are far too young to think of 


in the way you propose, and a, 5... of 
ee ae ane We ne f any 
demand Ger Suanale acrvemte fe the plate pox 


mention, and there are no assisted passages now. 
Unless you have an engagement to go to you had much 
better stay at home, The third-class fare to the Cape 
of Good Hope is £15. 


Veritas.—You must be rather inexperienced as to the 


Paetry oe ‘8 Rente need on hs be yp 
They can though, there . 
way to make them so. Wash tom overy night fa 

ving im & 

them gently on a 

lig over them, and put on a 

pair of gloves. Continue this p Ayo two weeks, after which 
the hot bath alone ought to keep them white. 


In Les deme late. ye i go cong oo _— 
been urged when you ce deed, the 
aeenienonal daseiinhateide tolight since then. 
In that case you may not only refuse to pay 
threaten to sue for repayment of a good deal 
eS Oe ee ae 


you must call practical 
character of the stuff supplied to you. 
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Eso.—You cannot engagemen' 
or scouts, cada quel tte tee apt by Le he eo 
have a little more experience the world, You will 
ves after a while that there 


swagger serves for a feast nowadays. 


A Martyr —Prevention is better than cure. Let 
eee simple tip, which we amps 
most efficacious: —Put a handful of quassia 
muslin bag and place it in the Water ewer, 
ee for washing. The chips make 
very bitter, and, combined with the carbolic, 
the skin such a flavour that no insect will ven’ 
it. The bag of chips will last two or three da: 

should be 4 
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fu Recne — estas Qenlty totes , you 
all that is required of yon to propitiate the o’ 
individual, and he must now prove his title to 
sidered a superior person by showing that he 
malice. ee a ee ee = 
seaeenee i auiee not the most 

ble matter, and should he seer ‘erated 
sullen, maintain your humour 
= from him ey on appearance of 
hould he persist in fees = bie AL ha Dewy 
you had better cut his acquaintance for the future, 


Suort Ben.—No one who has not seen can say 
a = ers are but pre- 
—. Bag, Kay be wes hy to will 


ga 
i 


BE 


ie your hath or 
mindow above te with «all whieh you oun grasp. Zeen 
at Io! your r, 
your hands and arms ly by your side, with head 
well set raise 


. so on your toes twelve 
or twenty times delibera 
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